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The Regimental Spirit Can Live in the New Army 
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COLONEL EBEN F. SWIFT 


AS an infantryman I| do not mean to 
imply in my title that U.S. infan 
trymen are not good fighting men on 
the battleheld. | am referring to a fight 
far from the battlefield, which the in 
fantry lose unless it does some 
When I say that in 
fantry must fight, | mean that it must 
fight for itself. I think this needs say 
ing because I am convinced that in 
fantry doesn’t fight hard enough for 
itself. Either its tactics and techniques 


may 
thing about it. 


in the fight for itself have been wrong; 
or, more likely, it doesn’t know what 
it is to fight for. 

his is going to take some explain 
ing, but the explanation will, | hope, 
make clear why infantry must fight, 
and what its objectives are. 

Che infantryman’s mission is to close 
with the enemy and destroy him. But 
now there appears to be a way of wag 
ing war that makes it unnecessary to 
with 
want to believe that. 
closing with the enemy? Will there 
ever be one? I don’t know, but I’m 
not willing to risk my country’s fate 
on it. Therefore, I’m willing to fight 
for the infantry, because I believe its 
mission is the most important mission 
All infantrymen should be 


the enemy. Most people 


4 lose 


A war without 


in war. 
lieve that. 


INFANTRY 


We of the infantry don’t want to 
antagonize our friends and colleagues. 
We don’t think interservice bickering 
promotes national security. How can 
you advance your own cause without 
tearing someone else’s down, or maybe 
kicking an innocent bystander in the 
teeth? The infantry has scrupulously 
avoided doing this—perhaps too scru 
It seems axiomatic that if 
you are going to fight, you have to 
But maybe that 
isn't so. Perhaps we infantrymen are 
mistaken in believing that we can't 
fight for ourselves, without hurting 
others who are on our team. 

It appears to me that in our efforts 
tu see the other fellow’s viewpoint, by 
submissively handing over our share of 


pulously. 


have an opponent. 


money, manpower, and matériel, and 
by trying to do more and more with 
less and less, we are damaging our own 
infantry arm. We are lowering our 
combat efficiency. Maybe the enemy 
is our own complacency, our own mis 
guided ideas or lack of ideas. But what 
ever it is, | do know that we must fight 
for ourselves. 

We infantrymen have been told for 
a long time that we are the best sol 
diers in the world. We, in turn, have 
told the world that we have the best 


infantry in the world. 1 regretfully 


MUST 
FIGHT 
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challenge this. If we face facts, I think 
a lot of us must admit that we may not 
have the best infantry in the world, 
and haven't had for some time. How 
can we have the best infantry in the 
world when we don’t give the infantry 
a fair share of our best men, our best 
equipment and, compared to other 
branches, our most enthusiastic sup 
port? How can we even say that we 
have the best infantry in the world, 
when of all the services, our youth 
least prefers to go into the Army, and 
if in the Army, least prefers to go into 
the infantry? How can we have the 
best infantry in the world when we 
have so much trouble convincing our 
citizens that we can’t win a war with 
out superior infantry? 


SAW this army of ours, including 

the infantry, disintegrate from one 
of the best in the world in 1945 to 
probably one of the worst in 1946. We 
have had another test and rebuilt again 
in the meantime. So what about now? 
This business of boom and bust, pros 
perity and depression, inflation and 
deflation, cannot be experienced re 
peatedly in the military world any 
more than it can in the economic 


(Continued on page 34) 





GLOBAL FIREMeEW ! 


GEN. O. P. WEYLAND 
Commander 
USAF Tactical Air Comm 


“With new, speedier and more powerful aircraft plus their 
atomic capability, our tactical air forces pack devastating power. 


Combining this power with an ever-mounting capability for global mo- 
bility and greater ranges through inflight refueling, this versatile striking 
force has become the principal deterrent to hot or cold periphery 
aggressive actions by being able to deal with them quickly and deci- 
sively wherever and whenever they may occur.” >» » TAC’s mission is 
to organize combat ready, tactical air forces for world-wide use, 
develop doctrines, weapon systems and techniques...to coordinate 
with Army and Naval forces and support the Air Defense Command at 
home in the event of enemy attack...AND SUPPORT THIS NATION 
AND ITS ALLIES IN OUR DESIRE TO KEEP THE WORLD AT PEACE. 


CEILING UNUMITED for the young ambitious man... new 
vistas of education, travel and security . . . all these are avail- 
able fo career airmen in the USAF. Every day you're in 
brings you greater satisfaction in the knowledge that yours is 
a vital and rewarding service to your country . . . to yourself. 


FARMINGLALE, LONG ISLAND, WN. Y. 
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GULF COAST—Specially designed float-type landing gear, 
pictured here, is now available for commercial Sikorsky 
S-55 helicopters regularly used to fly men and equipment 
between the mainland and oil well drilling rigs offshore. 
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It weighs about the same as the wheel-type gear it 
replaces, which means S-55s so equipped can carry their 
normal large loads. These S-55s can land on water or 
marshes, on regular heliports, or on platforms at sea. 
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SOUTH AMERICA— Maps needed for civil development 
in South America will result from an Inter-American 
Geodetic Survey to be undertaken soon. Five U. S. Army 
Sikorsky H-19 helicopters will be used on the project. 
The big red and white Sikorskys will work in ten South 
American countries. Similar surveys in Alaska are planned. 
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SWEDEN — In Stockholm, air experts from Finland watch 
Ostermans Aero, Ltd., a pioneer commercial helicopter 
operator, demonstrate rescue techniques with a big 
Sikorsky S-55 helicopter. Ostermans plans to begin heli- 
copter passenger service soon between Malmo, Sweden, 
and Copenhagen, Denmark. 


WITH SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





HELICOPTER HISTORY: 











CALIFORNIA — Los Angeles Airways’ passenger service with Sikorsky 
S-55 helicopters now has been extended deeper into Southern 


Flotation Gear Pioneered 
by Sikorsky’s VS-300 


California. A new route connects Santa Ana and Orange with Long 
Beach and the Los Angeles International Airport. Passenger service 
as far east as San Bernardino is planned by early summer, and to 
more than a score of other cities around Los Angeles (see map) 
by the year’s end. 


EARLIEST USE of flotation gear on heli- 
copters was on Sikorsky’s historic 
VS-300, the first successful American 
helicopter. This picture made at Strat- 
ford, Connecticut on April 17, 1941, 
shows Igor Sikorsky at the controls of 
the VS-300. It had three rubber floats. 
Later versions used two long floats, 
similar to those on today’s S-55s. 


tee. 











SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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of the Army of the United States and of all its elements, 
branches, and components in providing for and assuring 
the Nation’s military security.” 


ASSOCIATION’S JOURNAL 


T. GEN. W. B. PALMER, a member of the Executive 

Council of the Association of the United States Army, 
has been elected to the office of President of the U. S. 
Armor Association. Armor is to be congratulated on ob- 
taining an outstanding President. Our own Executive 
Council passed a resolution congratulating General Palmer 
on this latest recognition—and members of our Association 
can congratulate themselves on having General Palmer 
consent to continue as a member of our own Executive 
Council. In other words, a very happy situation all around. 


HE regular quarterly meeting of your Executive Council 

was held the evening of 28 M: arch. The usual business 
of such a meeting was taken care of in regular order; the 
Council was pleased both with the financial condition of 
the Association and the strides forward made in the editorial 
content of the JourNaL. 

The Council accepted with regret the resignation of 
Lt. Gen. George H. Decker, our President, and passed a 
resolution honoring his services to the Association. General 
Decker now commands VII Corps in Europe. 

The Council discussed, among other matters, the adop- 
tion of a pension plan for the Association's employees, and 
decided to accept the plan brought forward by the com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose and headed by General 
Marquat. Your Circulation Manager has more than 32 
years of service with the Association, and several employees 
have over ten years with the organization, 

Generals Weible, Hertford, Roper, Abendroth and Mil 
burn, and Colonel Bunker volunteered their services as 
members of a Membership Committee, which will advise 
and assist the JourNnat’s Business Manager in launching a 
new and continuing membership campaign. The Council 
and the staff hope that all members of the Association will 
consider themselves extra members of this committee and 
talk up Association membership each time the opportunity 
arises. We repeat: the more members, the bigger and better 
your Journat can be, and the more effective your Associa- 
tion. 


HE Association is in the throes of its first open election 

since the early days of World War II. Ballots are coming 
in with every mail. Some units have mimeographed re- 
productions of the ballots to make it easy for all members 
to vote without tearing their magazines (the ofhcial ballot 
appeared in the March issue). Each ballot must be checked 
against membership records to insure that the voter is in 
fact a member, and there were in excess of 300 already on 
hand on 5 April. The June issue, which goes into the mail 
25 May, will carry the results. 


AS we go to press we are happy to have received word of 
professional recognition of the high caliber of our Fifti- 
eth Anniversary issue, published last October. The Wash- 
ington Art Directors’ show awarded Mr. Gil Walker its 
gold medal for editorial illustration, for his drawings in that 
issue. An unusual feature of the award is that it was given 
for the artistic merit of the entire special section and not 
for just one piece of art. 
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EDITORIAL POLICY 


The ARMY COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL is 
a professional military magazine devoted to 
the dissemination of information and ideas 
relating to the military art and science rep- 
resenting the interests of the entire Army. 
The ARMY COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL strives 
to— 

Advance man's knowledge of warfare in 
the fields of strategy, tactics, logistics, 
operations, administration, weapons and 
weapons systems. 

Advance man’s knowledge and under- 
standing of the soldier as an individual, 
as a member of a trained unit, and as 
a member of the whole Army; emphasiz- 
ing leadership, esprit, loyalty, and a 
high sense of duty. 

Disseminate knowledge of military history, 
especially articles that have application 
to current problems or foster tradition 
and create esprit. 

Explain the important and vital role of 
the United States Army in the Nation's 
defense and show that the Army is 
alert to the challenges of new weapons, 
machines, and methods. 

Advance the status of the soldier's profes- 


sion. 
(Adopted by the Executive Council of the As- 
sociation of the U. S$. Army, 21 June 1954) 
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THE MONTH’S MAIL 


A Man's Word 

@ A letter by Col. David P. Gibbs 
(March) correctly spots the lack of men- 
tal mobility in current Army communi- 
cations, attributing it to fear of censure 
and bureaucratic complexities. 

Fortunately, one man is already doing 
something about this, but his efforts are 
long-range: Lt. Gen. Blackshear M. 
Bryan, Superintendent of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy. 

In a rather detailed description of Gen- 
eral Bryan’s efforts to instill into today’s 
West Point cadets a rule of “character 
plus leadership,” Nardi Reeder Campion 
told about it in The New York Times 
Magazine of 27 February. She quoted 
General Bryan: “I want to cut into the 
practice of having a cadet certify his 
word in writing. An honorable man’s 
spoken word has to be as good as his 
written word. What we are trying to do 
here is build character, not keep a record. 
And I want to increase strict adherence 
to the disciplinary code because these 
are the men who will have to sow the 
seeds of discipline through the rest of 
the Army.” 


This, indeed, is an excellent example 
of mental mobility, a concept taken from 
General Ridgway, being applied in the 


field of communications. To meet the 
immediate problem Colonel Gibbs notes, 
the Army must carry out General Bryan’s 
aim beyond West Point, right into the 
everyday life of the whole Army. 

As a reservist, I’ve wondered the same 
thing before but never in precisely the 
way Colonel Gibbs pinpointed it. And 
yet the expression, “An officer's word 
is his bond,” is as old as the officer corps. 

Lr. Joun F. Forrz 
Charleston, S. C. 


Dim View of Statistics 

® It is my intention to use “Life Can 
Be Beautiful Before You're Forty,” by 
Colonel Ralph E. Pearson [March] as 
part of the supporting data for a thesis 
being prepared for the University of 
Chicago on the subject, “How to lie 
with statistics.” It is unlikely that this 
intelligence will unduly perturb the 
editorial staff, and it is not intended to 
do so. The quality of Colonel Pearson’s 
article compares favorably with most re- 
leases on the subject which habitually 
appear in the daily press and in military 
periodicals. So far as it goes—which is 
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practically nowhere—there appear to be 
no glaring “specific” untruths. There is, 
instead, the equally misleading illusion 
of substance without supporting fact. 
It would seem to me that an opportu- 
nity exists for some responsible military 
publication to undertake a really thorough 
examination of the promotion policies 
pursued by the three services during the 
past twenty years. Such an analysis 
should have real value both to the reader 
and to the entire military establishment. 

Lr. Cor. BurieicH B. DrummMonp 
Park Forest, Ill 


Engineers in Korea 


@ I know Tue Army Comsat Forces 
JournaL would be the last publication 
to deny due recognition to the role of 
the combat engineers on the combined- 
arms team. So I wish to call to your atten- 
tion a small error in your March 1955 
issue. On page 44 there appears a picture 
bearing the caption, “Infantrymen in 
Korea take cover as a Communist mortar 
round lands nearby” (see cut). 

Actually, the picture was taken in 


Combat Engineers in Korea 


April 1951 by an official photographer 
of the 25th Infantry Division’s PIO 
section and shows three members of the 
77th Engineer Combat Company taking 
shelter from flying rock fragments re- 
sulting from demolitions work accom- 
plished some two hours following the 
assault crossing of the Hantan River, 
some five miles north of Yonpyong, by a 
battalion of the 24th Infantry. 

Largely as a result of the efforts of one 
platoon of this company, commanded 
by Lieutenant (now Captain) Robert 


W. Green, an adequate far-shore ap- 
proach for medium tanks was provided 
some seven hours after initiating work 
similar to that shown in the picture. 
Lieutenant Green is the center figure 
in the picture; he is armed with an M1 
rifle which he normally carried. Since 
I was in the immediate vicinity at the 
time the picture was taken, I assume 
that I am the lieutenant to his left. 
Capt. Davin K. Car.isie 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


The caption on this official Army pho- 
tograph identifies those pictured as being 
members of the 3d Battalion, 24th In 
fantry Regiment; the place near the Han- 
tan River in central Korea; and the time 
11 April 1951. Experience has taught 
us that photographers sometimes are in- 
expert in preparing captions and we are 
therefore inclined to accept Captain Car- 
lisle’s description. And we must add that 
we would never deny due recognition to 
the combat engineers. 


‘Solidarity’ —Sociologist Comments 
®@ In general I agreed with the analysis 
by Captain Little and found the entire 
article very well written, from both the 
sociological and military viewpoints. It 
was of particular interest to me because 
I am a sociologist though of lesser train- 
ing than Captain Little’s and am now in 
the field as a social worker. My military 
experience was in World War II with the 
Army Air Forces and in the California 
National Guard after the war. 
However, the one point in the article 
with which I wish to take exception is 
the conclusion or the over-all policy sug- 
gestion of the analysis. To show the de- 
velopment of my exception would take a 
paper as long as the Captain’s and much 
more research than I am presently pre- 
pared to undertake. But basically Cap- 
tain Little points out the trends in 
American culture toward urbanization 
and industrialization. In this he is com- 
pletely correct. Then he shows how these 
are affecting the Army and developing 
it into a “mass” army based on contem- 
porary industrial design. His conclusion 
is that the Army should go along with 
the trend and only attempt to establish 
solidarity between “the larger compon- 
ents of military organization” and “. . . 
the small group in which he [the indi- 
vidual soldier] feels he belongs.” The 
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trouble with that statement is that Cap- 
tain Little has previously shown that 
there are no, or very few, such small 
groups in today’s Army. But the larger 
flaw is that made by almost all social 
scientists (including social workers) that 
one must conform to the group and go 
along with the trend. It is generally for- 
gotten that trends can be stopped, 
reversed, controlled, or cancelled, de- 
pending on the will of those taking part 
in them. If the Army can actually be a 
better Army, which I doubt, by going 
along with the trend, then it should do 
so. However, if the Army is something 
distinct from the rest of the nation, 
which I believe it to be, then it should 
prepare itself to carry out its traditional 
role in its traditional formation with par- 
ticular emphasis on discipline, the 
uniqueness of its profession, and what- 
ever “frills’ seem necessary. 

Finally, I feel that such information 
as can be supplied to the Army by the 
social scientists should be used to the 
fullest possible extent but under the 
supervision and control of the professional 
soldier who will use it wisely and con- 
structively. It should be considered to be 
just what it is: one other set of data 
available to the military man for use in 
conjunction with those many other sets 
he already has, or is investigating. 

Francis J. JoHNSTON 
Banning, Calif. 


“Solidarity” —Sergeant Strikes Back 
@ A regular reader since Infantry Jour- 
nal days, I attest that I am fairly well 
read in military matters, although I do 
not always agree with what I read. 

Captain Roger W. Little (“Solidarity 
is the Key to the Mass Army”) [February 
1955] wrote on a subject of prime im- 
portance considering that we do have a 
mass (or civilian) army. While not a 
literary critic, I would like to set forth 
the several reasons why I do not agree 
with Captain Little’s suggestions. 

First, he says that “the Old Army way” 
is no way of life. I would like to ask 
where anyone could find a better-disci- 
plined, sharper, more contented group of 
soldiers. They were soldiers mainly be- 
cause they were in the Army by their 
own choosing and not (as in most cases) 
because they were forced in. . . . I do 
not believe it is impossible to produce 
soldiers from men who have an adverse 
attitude toward the armed forces. 

Secondly, the statement “old soldiers 
are fading from the Army.” If that were 
true I would consider it a deplorable 
situation. But fortunately my concep- 
tion of “old soldier” is entirely different 
from that of the Captain. I consider 
anyone who fits the bill of “soldier” to 
be an old soldier. He does not neces- 
sarily have to be a veteran of twelve or 
sixteen years’ service, although I will qual- 
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ify that by saying he should have at least 
three years’ service. An old soldier is a 
seasoned man who understands and likes 
his job. He doesn’t have to be an NCO, 
although he usually is. 

Thirdly, the reference to “the mass 
army.” While it is true we do have a 
mass army, some aspects of this mass 
army are particularly discouraging to me. 
By “mass” one usually rightly associates 
a mob of unruly persons, and while it is 
true that the mass army is not all that 
can be desired, it certainly is not a mob. 

Fourthly, Captain Little’s evident belief 
that the MOS system is perfectly fool- 
proof, and that without it it would be 
impossible to operate the Army. I sub- 
mit that long before some bright brain 
brought forth the MOS idea, the Army 
performed its duties and performed them 
well. Does the author remember that 
before World War II there were no pre- 
fixes on service numbers? Did men be- 
come better soldiers when RA was placed 
before their service numbers? Certainly 
not, and neither did a well-trained rifle- 
man suddenly become a superior rifleman 
because he had a 4745 tacked on as an 
MOS. 

Fifthly, Captain Little’s statements 
regarding an army of civilians are mostly 
correct, but his implication that a civilian 
army is the only army we have or ever 
had, is, to my way of thinking (maybe 
biased), perfectly wrong. As fighters, no 
one doubts its prowess and loyalty, but 
as for becoming what I consider to be an 
“army,” no. 

Sixthly, his final glowing statements 
as to the future of the mass army. On 
what does he base these? On the special- 
ist system, the reenlistment bonus pro- 
gram with no promotions to NCO grade 
already announced for this month? The 
new pay raise they are still arguing about? 
The entire New Look which boils down 
to harassment? 

There has been entirely too much 
coddling ever since the inception of the 
civilian army (I grant it is necessary to 
have a civilian army) and consequently 
morale suffered and continues to suffer. 
. .. Aman should be inducted to serve a 
minimum of thirty months. This would 
make men available for duty as trained 
soldiers for about two years, thereby 
greatly increasing the efficiency of units 
to which they are assigned. It seems to 
me the chief drawback to the present 
system is the constant turnover of man- 
power. 

It is my opinion that sociology and 
soldiering are anything but closely re- 
lated... . 

As for my qualifications to write on 
the subject: during my periods in the 
Army my service numbers have been 
6647812 and 0321430, and I am a 
sergeant at the present time. 

Proup “Oxtp Army” 


Captain Little Replies 

® The basic argument in the letters 
that I have read about “Solidarity” is 
that I was wrong in advocating the elimi- 
nation of soldiering as a way of life. The 
readers support this charge with instances 
much like those I cited in my article: 
valuable career men are leaving the Army 
because it is no longer a way of life. Some 
mention the difficulties of training re- 
cruits who refuse to accept soldiering as a 
way of life. Others deplore the extent to 
which words like “esprit, morale, and 
discipline” are now ignored. 

These instances support my thesis, 
which is that regardless of what we would 
like to see happening, the Old Army has 
been gradually whittled away, and a new 
army—the mass army—has developed in 
its place. Indeed, I must reject the charge 
that I have advocated the condition that 
I have only sought to describe. 

This method of analysis is common in 
scientific writing. A condition is de- 
scribed, its development traced back, and 
then the effects of the condition on the 
organism or structure are discussed. But 
to describe a condition is not to urge 
that it become more prevalent. I only 
sought to make others aware of the condi- 
tion as I saw it, so that it could be treated. 

This was my objective in “Solidarity.” 
We must know what the disease is be- 
fore it can be treated. Since the end of 
World. War II we have tried to bring 
back the Old Army, but this method has 
failed. Now can’t we reorganize this 
failure? Cannot creative military minds 
seek and find alternative solutions? I for 
one am willing to try. 

Finally, many readers continue to de- 
fend the psychological theory of emula- 
tion. To those who reject all alternative 
explanations for social behavior, I have 
only this to ask: If the theory of emula- 
tion is valid, where do our problems 
come from? Is it because our officers lack 
discipline, esprit and morale? The condi- 
tion I have described is precisely one that 
cannot be explained by emulation. And 
this is what I wanted the readers to rec- 
ognize. 

If “Solidarity” has provoked such criti- 
cal consideration of the social problems 
of modern military organization, I have 
succeeded. For these critical thoughts are 
the first steps to a new solution. Then we 
can get on with the job of building and 
maintaining an Army that can still fight 
effectively, even though it is a mass army, 
and the result of a changed society. 

Capt. Rocer W. LittLe 
Psychiatric Field Research Team 
c/o Med Co, 8th Cav Regt 
APO 201, San Francisco 


Religious Action 


@ I am a military man on active duty. 
Naturally I am constantly looking for 
any weakness in our potential enemy. 
The rejection of God by the leaders in 
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the Kremlin is built on atheistic Marx- 
ism and is their greatest weakness and 
our greatest strength. It is a strength 
as yet unused, a strength that can and 
should be built into a spiritual dam 
against the spreading tide of engulfment. 

I attended the first National Con- 
ference of the Spiritual Foundation of 
American Democracy. To me, as a lay- 
man, these meetings proved that a real 
united effort by all who have spiritual 
belief can in the end defeat the stated 
aims of Communism. Leading clergy- 
men of all faiths are united as one behind 
the expressed aims. 

President Eisenhower informally 
joined one of the meetings and said that 
the most important thing in our whole 
theory of government was its recogni- 
tion that man is worthwhile because he 
is born in the image of God; fundamen- 
tally, democracy is nothing but a spir- 
itual conviction; all our liberty, justice, 
and power spring from this basic con- 
viction. 

The clergymen who have given their 
lives to bringing man closer to God are 
qualified by lifelong training to develop 
this effective weapon against atheistic 
communism, Contributions will substan- 
tially strengthen the structure of the 
dam against communism and should be 
sent to: Foundation for Religious Action, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Or, if you desire fuller 
information, you may write to the Execu- 
tive Director at the same address. 

Cor. A. C. McKiniey 
USAF 
Washington, D.C. 


Bunyan Blooper 

®@ I enjoyed immensely your article by 
Lt. Col. Bidwell Moore on high-angle 
destroyers [March]. 

Aren’t you robbing Paul to credit John 
in your illustration at the bottom of page 
27? It seems that loading the huge mortar 
is more a job for the fabulous Paul 
Bunyan than for the English preacher 
and author, John Bunyan. 

Major Joun E. Gras 
Dept MT&G, USMA 
West Point, N. Y. 


It would be Paul and his Blue Ox, not 
John and his Pilgrim. 


Play that Fiddle 


® I must disagree with Major Cover 
whose letter on AA and FA integration 
appeared in the March issue. As a field 
artilleryman, I would regard an AA com- 
mand as an interesting challenge and, 
while it wouldn’t be the kind of job I 
would actively seek, I would certainly 
have a sorry opinion of myself if I didn’t 
think I could do a good job of it. 

Says Emerson in his Essay on Power: 
“When Michelangelo was forced to paint 


the Sistine Chapel in fresco, of which 
art he knew nothing, he went down into 
the Pope’s gardens behind the Vatican, 
and with a shovel dug out the ochres, 
red and yellow, mixed them with glue 
and water with his own hands, and hav- 
ing after many trials at last suited him- 
self, climbed his ladders, and painted 
away, week after week, month after 
month, the sibyls and the prophets. . . . 
‘Ah!’ said a brave painter to me, think- 
ing on these things, ‘if a man has failed, 
you will find that he has dreamed in- 
stead of working! There is no more 
success in our art but to take off your 
coat, grind paint, and work like a digger 
on the railroad, all day and every day.’ ” 

I firmly believe that more than half 
the difficulty in the integration program 
is that both branches are loaded with 
officers who are still fighting the pro- 
gram. Any officer worth his salt should 
welcome the opportunity to learn some- 
thing new. The other side of this coin 
is that commanders should never accept 
unfamiliarity with the job as an excuse 
for sloppy performance. It was never 
tolerated within either the FA or the 
AA before the merger and it shouldn’t 
be accepted now in the artillery. . . . 

Let’s be like the farmer who, when 
someone asked, “Can you play the fid- 
dle?”, replied: “I expect I can; I never 
tried.” 

Mayor Luoyp E. Jongs, Jr. 

Colo A&M College 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


That Campaign Hat Again 

@ A recent Cerebration [March] called 
for the return of the old campaign hat, 
and praised the same a bit more than 
it deserves. The old felt job wasn’t that 
good. But all the same, it did have cer- 
tain virtues. Rifle shooters liked it be- 
cause it kept the sun off, pit details 
because it kept out flying sod caused by 
bolos. As a field hat it was disreputable 
looking but could be restored to good 
appearance once back on post. It could 
be used for a pillow or a water container, 
even though not too waterproof. 

Time has passed and brought some 
new things. If the broad hat comes back, 
there are a few things that can improve it. 
Back during the Spanish War, I think, a 
test was made on the British cork hel- 
met versus the old slouch hat, and the 
testers found that by placing a venti- 
lating sweatband in the slouch job it 
would be made as comfortable as the 
helmet. In addition it was far more rug- 
ged. After this discovery, the sweatband 
continued in use until the day when the 
hat was abandoned in favor of a suc- 
cession of miserable contraptions such 
as the wool cap; the field cap which, 
stuffed with cardboard or stencil backing 
paper or commercial steel springs, has 
fallen off many a head in a high wind; 
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and the good Lord only knows what 
contemplated abortions await us. 

Use of a suspension in the campaign 
hat as in the helmet liner would allow 
ventilation to become very good, and in 
addition realize the QM dream of fitting 
everyone with one size. There should 
be a couple of sizes to help uniform ap- 
pearance. 

Adoption of this rig would open all 
sorts of new vistas to garrison soldiers. 
I can visualize the fancy hat stuffings 
that will come into use, and the various 
slants which SOPs will require. Who 
knows? Someone may discover fluores- 
cent dyes, and hatcords will blossom in 
splendor never before seen east of Hawaii. 

One thing I'd like to see. The Marine 
Corps Gazette once said that the cam- 
paign hat went out because it wasn’t 
uniform in appearance. Let’s be uniform 
on parade with them, but when in the 
field, to hell with the fancy work so long 
as the hat remains clean and respectable. 
We won't always be fighting wars in 
Korea with houseboys available to iron 
and clean stuff for the rear areas and 
sometimes even for the front ones. 

Joun B. O’StETson 


Loyalty and Leadership 


@ In renewing my membership, let me 
express my congratulations on the tre- 
mendous forward strides made by our 
Association. 

My only military contact has been 
through the ROTC program. That ex- 
perience favorably impressed me with 
the caliber of persons in the Department 
of Military Science. Perhaps more perti- 
nent, I find concepts that I’ve held 
receive a deeper meaning as the years 
go by. The concepts of “loyalty” or “ef- 
fective leadership,” while simple to state, 
are complex in application. The only 
conclusion I've reached is that training, 
per se—regardless of source—cannot 
change the basic personality of men. It 
has been pointed out to me that many 
young ROTC graduates enter the serv- 
ice with high ideals, only to be disillu- 
sioned on finding that officers are hu- 
man and do not necessarily possess loyal- 
ty, integrity, and the like. I recognize 
that what I’ve stated is symptomatic of 
every human institution. There cannot 
be any “solution” in the sense of the 
term. It is only my hope that potential 
reserve officers such as myself can main- 
tain a high ethical standard regardless 
of immediate circumstances. 

I've read with great interest the arti- 
cles by General Ridgway and others 
on what is essentially human-character 
study. Perhaps one essence of leadership 
is the maintenance of personal ethics 
and “the human touch.” 

Bruce Bropie 
Worcester Poly Inst 
Worcester, Mass. 
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In the high sky, a new high-performing trainer 


Cessna T-37... Designed for Jet Training 


Today’s air‘age demands that our Air Force 
pilots be masters of the turbojet airplane. 
Jet age training requirements call for an 
airplane able to deliver outstanding perform- 
ance at all altitudes. Also, an efficient jet 
trainer has to be maneuverable, safe, easy 


to handle—-with a slow landing speed. 


The T-37 performance will permit high alti- 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


tude training for cadet pilots at an earlier 
phase of their training schedule. And, this 
means training cost economy. 

2) ee 
CESSNA was given the responsibility of de- 
veloping this new trainer. We are proud and 
privileged to join with the Air Force in 


planning its training program for the jet age. 


Be an Aviation Cadet. 
Inquire today at your Air Force 


e . y iV /) if / Recruiting Office about the 


future your Air Force offers you. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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FAMOUS MILITARY MAXIMS: 
It depends on the situa- 
tion and the terrain 


Whatever the situation or the 
terrain, THE ARMY COMBAT 
FORCES JOURNAL will continue 
to reach you if you send your 





new address to: 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
1529 Eighteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











«the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 


Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 
it, step on it, sit on it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required! 


@ WON'T WRINKLE 

© WON'T SAG 

Wind resistant. water repellent 
Can be dry cleaned. 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


‘Spung-Up 
ON THE RED AND GREEN LABEL 


INSIDE YOUR CAP 
iT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 


Ask for it at your P.X. 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world. 


ONLY $2.00 postpaid 


Be Sure—Specify your size 
#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8593 without flap 
Write for Quantity Prices 

*Patent applied for. 


Me 


fore 
ls 
©” CAP CORP. 


30TH STREET 
12, KENTUCKY 





O the military man, the study of ter- 


rain is as important as the study of 
bones is to the medical student. General 
military principles have their place, but 
the soldier does not fight on sheets of 
graph paper. He fights on hills and plains, 
across rivers, through swamps and deserts. 

Few Americans have more than a hazy 
notion of the geography of China. Here 
is a vast subcontinent containing just 


| about every kind of land, from mountain 


peaks to rice paddies. Its size makes good 
reconnaissance an absolute necessity, and 
its lack of roads makes impossible the type 
of reconnaissance that the U. S. Army is 
accustomed to perform. If we ever have 
to fight a war on the mainland of China, 
reconnaissance will be a job for that 
hardy and versatile individual, the foot 


| soldier. 


There are probably few men in the 
world today better qualified to write 
about reconnaissance problems of Chinese 
terrain than GENERAL Sun Lr-Jen. A 
veteran of many years of combat against 
the Japanese and the Communists, he is 
now commander in Chief of the Chinese 
forces on Formosa. General Sun devel- 
oped his article (page 36) from a lecture 
he gave last year to officers and enlisted 
men of Military Assistance Advisory 


| Group teams serving in Formosa under 


Major General John C. MacDonald. 
General Sun holds degrees from Pur- 
due University and Virginia Military 
Institute. He commanded a Chinese di- 
vision in Burma under General Joseph 
W. Stilwell; and, according to the editor 


| of Stilwell’s papers, “Stilwell regarded 
| Sun as the ablest of his officers in Burma.” 


After taking part in the jungle fighting 
that resulted in the reopening of the Ledo 
Road in 1945, General Sun became com- 
mander of the New First Army. 

During the early days of the Chinese 
civil war General Sun won several vic- 
tories over the Communists in Manchuria 
and in 1947 he was appointed Deputy 
Commander in Chief of the Chinese 
Army. He assumed his present duties 
three years later. 


THE 


HE problem of every democracy is to 

assimilate the new and at the same 
time keep what is good in the old. The 
glory of American and British democracy 
is that these nations have learned to do 
this, to effect inevitable changes peace 
fully and gradually. The U. S. Army is 
faced with the same problem. It must 
change its tactics and organization to in 
corporate its new weapons, while pre- 
serving the traditions that are its soul. 

In this issue, two authors tackle the 
problem from two different points of 
view. Significantly, both of these officers 


GEN. SUN LI-JEN 


see the regiment, that grand old reposi- 
tory of Army tradition, as the keystone 
of the “new army.” 

LigEUTENANT COLONEL SPENCER P. 
Epwarps, Jr., Infantry (“Build on the 
Regiment,” page 16), wants the regiment 
to be the home of the active-duty soldier 
and the reservist alike, even though it 
may lose its status as a tactical unit. 


(continued on page 12) 
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Shown here is a giant step 

toward tomorrow. 

Conceived and developed 

by a team of Martin people 

who have been working with 

Navy scientists since 1946, 

Viking 12 is the latest of a series of 
high-altitude research vehicles. 

It was designed to explore the 
problems of controlled flight 

in the near-vacuum conditions 

of the outer atmosphere and 

at speeds in excess of 4,000 m.p.h. 
In this long-range Viking program, 
technical problems are 
continuously being solved 

which support advancements that 
are now being made toward the next 
frontier of flight—rockets having 
intercontinental ranges. 


And beyond that lies space itself! 


MIA FET AM! @) 


BALTIMORE -MARYLANODO 
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(continued from page 10) 


Coronet Bruce Parmer, Jr. (“Let's 
Keep the Regiment,” page 22) sees a 
tactical future for a flexible regimental 
combat team, and offers specific sugges- 
tions for changing regimental organiza- 
tion to meet modern requirements. 

A graduate of UCLA, Colonel Ed- 
wards served during World War II with 
the 14th Infantry Regiment of the 71st 
Infantry Division, in Europe. In Korea 
he commanded the 3d Battalion, 32d 
Infantry of the 7th Infantry Division. 
He is now on duty in the Pentagon. 

Colonel Palmer is a 1936 graduate of 
the Military Academy who transferred 
from Cavalry to Infantry in 1945. In 
March 1954 he left his job as Chief of 
the Plans Branch, G3, USAREUR, to 
take command of the 16th Infantry Regi- 
ment, Ist Infantry Division, which is 
presently stationed at Schweinfurt, Ger- 
many, about twelve miles from the Iron 
Curtain. 

Coronet Esen F. Swirt, Infantry 
“Infantry Must Fight,” cover 2), has 
made previous contributions to the Jour- 
NAL, including the justly famous “Divi- 
sion Objective” in the October 1953 
issue. He graduated from the Military 
Academy, in 1940 and is presently on 
duty at The Infantry School. 

BricapieR GENERAL CuHares S. 
Harris, Retired (“The Theater Support 
Command,” page 24), is associate editor 
of THe Anmy Comsat Forces JourRNAL 
and former editor of the Antiaircraft 
Journal. 

Mayor Generar H. W. BLakELey, 
Retired (“Mines Might Make the Differ- 
ence,” page 29), is a frequent contributor 
to THe Journat and other military 
publications. He recently prepared a 
technical manual on mine warfare for the 
Corps of Engineers. As assistant division 
commander of the 4th Infantry Division, 
General Blakeley was one of the liberators 
of Paris in August 1944. 

LizEUTENANT CoLoneL Geratp W. 
Davis, Artillery (’The New Airborne 
AAA Battalion,” page 46), is very like- 
ly one of very few active Army ofhcers 
who can claim a degree in painting. He 
gained his Bachelor of Fine Arts from 
the University of Illinois. A veteran of 
World War II, Colonel Davis has had 
experience with self-propelled antiaircraft 
artillery, and is a master parachutist. He 
is commander of the 80th Airborne AAA 
Battalion of the 82d Airborne Division 
at Fort Bragg, N. C. 


UR Cerebrators this month (page 49) 
are concerned with training and com- 
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munications. LisuTENANT CHARLES J. 
V. Fries, III, Infantry, offers a plan for 
developing a stronger corps of professional 
NCOs. A graduate of Pennsylvania State 
College, he served in the Marine Corps 
for three years before accepting an Army 
commission in 1951. Lieutenant Fries 
is presently stationed in the Canal Zone. 

Captain Tactic (a pseudonym) of- 
fers some trenchant criticism of some of 
the new training requirements for Reg 
ular Army officers. He is an officer serv- 
ing at Fort Benning, Georgia. 

Captain StepHaN G. Martin has 
some constructive thoughts on atomic- 
age communications problems. Captain 
Martin is serving with the Communica- 
tions Department of The Infantry School. 

Captain Georce E. Wuirney, In- 
fantry, and Caprain Jonn M. Beers, 
Artillery, offer new training aids. Cap- 
tain Whitney is presently on duty at the 
Army Language School, Presidio of Mon- 
terey, Calif. Captain Beers is Assistant 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
at Iowa State College. 


UR book reviewers this month (page 
57) can all boast considerable prac- 
tical experience as well as academic 
knowledge of things military. Dr. 
StreFAN T. Possony, a frequent contrib- 
utor to THe Journa., teaches _polit- 
ical science at Georgetown University 
and works for the Air Force at the Pen- 
tagon. Coronet S. Lecree is the 
nom de plume of an artilleryman of long 
service whose writings have been appear- 
ing in military publications since the 
thirties. Mayor Paut M. A. Linesarcer 
is a reserve officer wh» teaches at the 
School of Advanced Intern: ‘ional Stud- 
ies of The Johns Hopkins University. He 
served with OWI in China during World 
War II; he was a consultant to the Army 
on psychological warfare in Korea. His 
book, Psychological Warfare, is a defini- 
tive work in this field. 

Lynn Montross is a_ well-known 
journalist and military historian. Among 
his published works are War Through 
the Ages and Cavalry of the Sky. Mayor 
Orvitte C. Suey served in Italy and 
Southern France on the regimental staff 
of the 442d RCT (a Japanese-American 
unit). Now on inactive duty, he runs his 
own advertising business in Washing- 
ton and is a Journat Contributing Edi- 
tor. N. J. AnrHony is a member of the 
staff of THe JourNnaL. Bricaprer GEN- 
ERAL Cuarves S. Harris, Retired, and 
Mayor Generar H. W. Braxecey, Re- 
tired, are mentioned elsewhere in this de- 
partment. 
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THE MONTH’S FILMS 


Captain Jack F. McAhon 


Purification of Water, TF 8- 
1816 (20 minutes) explains how 
the engineers and Medical Corps 
purify water on a large scale and 
how individual soldiers can make 
water safe. 

7 7 : 

Army Pamphlet 30-75 is brought 
to the screen in Armies of the 
World, Part ll, The Soviet Army 
in the Defense, TF 30-1936 (26 
minutes). Made from a Soviet 
training film, it outlines the Rus- 
sian methods of employing weap- 
ons, mines, dugouts, obstacles, and 
troops in defensive situations. 


7 7 v 


VT Fuzes, Field Artillery, TF 
9-1875 (25 minutes), shows how 
VT fuzes are used and what can 
be accomplished by projectiles that 
incorporate them. The film also 
covers CVT fuzes and timing de- 
vices and impact elements. 
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Pioneering by Armor, TF 17- 
1978 (20 minutes), covers meth- 
ods of clearing road blocks and by- 
passing obstacles, with the use of 
equipment organic to armor. 
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The Antiaircraft Fire Control 
Problem, TF 9-1843 (22 min- 
utes), covers the spherical coordi- 
nate system and ballistics correc- 
tions. It discusses projectile drop 
and lift, superelevation, standard 
conditions taken into consideration 
in firing tables, and non-standard 
conditions with effect firing and 
accuracy. 


7 sf y 


Dressing, First Aid, Individ- 
val, SFS 8-188 (7 minutes), will 
be useful in first-aid training. This 
sound film strip explains and illu- 
strates the nomenclature and prop- 
er application of first-aid dressings. 
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A series of short films (4 to 7 
minutes each) has been made that 
employs humor to instruct soldiers 
in such subjects as frostbite, mess 
sanitation, and the use of insect 
repellent. 











ON THE JOB... 
— not ‘‘on the way” 


For a training mission to go off on schedule, all key personnel 
must be “on the job.” Therefore speed is a prime consideration in moving 
these men from one assignment to another. Because dependable 
Scheduled flight is five times faster than slow surface travel, 

it is a great favorite of the military. 


Scheduled Airlines save the military millions annually in pay and per diem 
dollars, too. So, whether you’re moving one man or many — or 
traveling yourself — call a Scheduled Airlines representative. 
Compare the costs, speed and dependability 
of Scheduled flight with any other 
means of travel. 


Air Force technician making 
last minute adjustments on 
ladder of bombs 

and rockets 

on an AD 

Skyraider 


wing 





10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s 
Dependable, Scheduled Service Saves Millions of Valuable Man Hours for the Military a 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES DELTA-~C & S$ AIR LINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES NORTHEAST AJRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
BONANZA AIR LINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES MACKEY AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES NATIONAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 
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FRONT AND CENTER 


Army power inevitable. Not to go 
back farther, five years ago it was Ko- 
rea’s 38th Parallel, a year ago it was 
Dien Bien Phu, this year it is Quemoy- 
Matsu. Next year it may be some other 
place with a strange name that quickly 
becomes familiar to newspaper readers. 
When the Communists marched across 
the 38th Parallel five years ago, it was 
first assumed that U.S. air and sea 
power could turn back the Red tide. 
That idea was quickly disabused with 
results we all know now. A year ago 
there was support for the theory that 
all the hard-pressed defenders of Dien 
Bien Phu needed was the help of an 
air strike, probably atomic. But cooler 
heads prevailed, and if we are to be- 
lieve the unconfirmed reports, largely 
because the conviction grew that inter- 
vention in Indochina could not be suc- 
cessful without U.S. Army power. To- 
day we are told that air and sea strikes 
can stop the invasion of Quemoy-Mat- 
su. 

The Chinese Communists may be 
tyros at the difficult business of amphib- 
ious attacks, but that is not evidence 
that air and sea can stop them. Gen- 
eral Ridgway is on sound ground when 
he insists, as we are told he does, that 
the U.S. Army will be needed if Que- 
moy-Matsu are to be defended. 

The tendency to consider only the 
greatly increased power that atomic 
weapons have given air forces overlooks 
che increase in army fire power since 
the end of 1945. There is great valid- 
ity to the point that the increase in 
power and velocity of “conventional” 
weapons would have caused armies to 
make adjustments in their combat or- 
ganization and tactics even if the atom 
had not been split. We know that the 
fire-power potential of the U.S. Army 
has increased in the five years since 
the Korean conflict began, and it 
would be a foolish man who would 
say that the Chinese Reds have not 
made some gains too. The old saw that 
you can’t fight the next war with the 
weapons of the last one applies to the 
enemy, too. You can’t assume that he 


will fight just like he did the last time. 
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Also, it would be foolish to suppose 
that the Communists are hell-bent to 
imitate our emphasis on strategic air- 
striking forces. We rather imagine they 
are working toward developing meth- 
ods that will give their armies a chance 
to survive attacks by atomic air. 

If this is so, it means that inevitably 
U.S. Army power will have to meet 
the Communists on a ground battle- 
field. Whether that battlefield be Que- 
moy-Matsu, Formosa itself, or some 
other place, may be less important in 
the long run than the importance of 
creating and maintaining a U.S. Army 
force in being that will be ready at all 
times to do the job. Such a combat- 
ready strategic Army striking force 
would be as great a deterrent to aggres- 
sion in other parts of the globe as the 
NATO forces are in Europe. 


Pat on the back. “The whole na- 
tion should be glad that the Army still 
can laugh at itself,” the esteemed 
Cleveland Plain Dealer decided edi- 
torially after chuckling over “A Medal 
for Horatius” which appeared in our 
January issue. Calling Colonel W. C. 
Hall’s little story “charming satire,” the 
Plain Dealer said it was “particularly 
delightful” that the “Army has the 


courage to josh itself.” 


Conduct of prisoners of war. The 
new regulation on the conduct of sol- 
diers who become prisoners of war 
supersedes a regulation that had its 
genesis way back in the days of the 
Civil War. By the time you read this 
there may be considerable current news 
about the whole problem of prisoners 
of war, “brainwashing,” and the poli- 
cies of the services. One national maga- 
zine is reported to be preparing a long 
and detailed report on the subject. A 
television play on the court-martial of 
an officer charged with treason in Ko- 
rea recently appeared. 

Unfortunately, the courts-martial 
of soldiers who misbehaved in prison 
camps have created some unjustified 
criticism of the Army. Many unthink- 
ing persons have jumped to the con- 


clusion that because the Army is try- 
ing more former prisoners than the 
other services, soldiers were less able 
to resist Communist blandishments and 
punishments. This is totally untrue. 
The fact is that the Army’s record is 
probably better than that of the oth- 
er services. Many, many more soldiers 
than airmen, marines or sailors were 
prisoners, and the percentage of sol- 
diers who turned against their country 
and their comrades when in prison is 
very small. One factor in the Army’s 
insistence on trying alleged violations 
of the law (whereas the Air Force re- 
sorted almost entirely to administrative 
procedures ) is that soldiers live in close 
proximity to enemy lines day after day 
and have many opportunities to sur- 
render, whereas airmen do not. Thus, 
a higher degree of moral fortitude is 
required of a soldier. 


H-Bomb Information. The Jour- 
nat has copies of the new leaflet, 
“Facts About the H-Bomb,” and will 
mail them to Association members on 
request. The leaflet was released by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
It summarizes the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s recent public statement re- 
garding the problem of radioactive fall- 
out. 


Army aviation. Appointment of 
Brig. Gen. Hamilton H. Howze as 
Chief of the Army Aviation Division 
of G3 Cit had been a section in the 
O&T Division) and the redesignation 
of the Aviation School at Camp Ruck- 
er, Ala., as the Army Aviation Center 
are the two outward manifestations of 
the growing emphasis on Army air 
power. Most emphasis is going into the 
training of Army aviators and aviation 
technicians and mechanics and in im- 
proving operational use of Army air- 
craft. What eventually will be needed, 
and the time may be now, is full Army 
control of research and development in 
its aircraft programs. As it stands now, 
the Air Force supervises such projects. 


Air logistics. The speed of move- 
ment of military supplies from request 
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to fulfillment has not greatly increased 
since Napoleon’s day. “te World War 
II supplies moved at about four or five 
miles an hour, and a study by the 
Harvard Business School indicates that 
the air movement of supplies at several 
hundred miles an hour would speed 
up the movement to about seven miles 
an hour. Administrative procedures are 
the culprit. What price rapid transit 
by air if the supplies land in a depot 
where they remain for long periods be- 
fore being used? In an unofhcial mono- 
graph, “Air Logistics and the Army,” 
The Transportation School suggests 
that a Special Deputy for Logistics 
Improvement be appointed by the Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff for Logistics to de- 
velop methods and procedures for the 
air transportation of Army supplies. 
The monograph says that one of the 
first steps is to re scind the present “al- 
lowance of thirty days’ emergency level 
of supplies for reserve over and above 
operating levels in overseas depots.” To 
those who say that the Army cannot 
afford this increase in its logistical 
vulnerability, the monograph observes 
that “this would be valid if we did not 
have shortages under the present sys- 
tem. The only true test of the concept 
can be obtained by a complete elimi- 
nation of physical reserves.” 
On the Army's lack of a long-range 
cm Beet of its own, the monograph 
“Either the Air Force should give 
a + dite commitment of the tonnage 
to be available, or there should be civil- 
ian contractors allocated to the Army to 
furnish the service, or the Army should 
be empowere d to form an air transport 
organization similar to the Navy’s fleet 
logistic wings or the organic air trans- 
port agencies of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. If required, the Army should 
emphasize the importance to the 
ground troops of this program by in- 
cluding in the Army budgets both 
development funds and procurement 
funds to support the Air Force trans- 


port programs.” 


Volunteers. By law each issue of 
the Official Army Register publishes a 
“Roll of Honor” listing the names of 
the 21 volunteers who participated 
with Major Walter Reed in the Yel- 
low Fever investigations in Cuba. This 
use of soldier volunteers in scientific 
investigations continues at the Army 
Chemical Center in Maryland where 
20 soldiers volunteer each month to 
test equipment and techniques devised 
by scientists of the Chemical Corps. 
The tests are rigidly controlled by 
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physicians and scientists and the volun 
teers are carefully screened. 


Alabama Story. Ten years ago a 
band of German scientists and techni 
cians and their families trekked south- 
ward from Peenemunde to escape the 
Russians. With them they carried vital 
secrets of German rocket and guided 
missile research. Leader of the group 
was Dr. Wenher Von Braun. After 
screening by the Americans, they were 
invited to come to the U. S. as civilian 
scientists and technicians attached to 
the Army. For the first few years they 
lived in converted barracks at Fort 
Bliss, Texas. In 1950 they moved to 
Huntsville, Alabama, to continue their 
work at Redstone Arsenal, the Army's 





REUNIONS 


ist Armored Division. 1-3 July. 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
For details write: Sal Marino, 215 
Del Balso Blvd., Wappinger Falls, 
N. Y. 

Ist Infantry Division. 26-28 
August. Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
For details write: Arthur L. Chaitt, 
5309 Germantown Ave., Philadel- 
phia 44, Pa. 

3d Armored Division. 28-30 
July. Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. For 
details write: Paul W. Corrigan, 
80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 

8th Armored Division. |-3 
July. Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. For details write: 
Henry B. Rothenberg, Suite 1300, 
134 No. La Salle St., Chicago 2, 
Ill. 

Ninth Army. 22-24 June. 
Treadway Inn, Coonamessett, Cape 
Cod, Mass. For details write: C. B. 
F. Brill, 202 East 44th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

37th Infantry Division. 2-5 
Sept. Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, 
Ohio. For details write: Jack R. 
McGuire, 21 W. Broad St., Rm. 
1101, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


76th Infantry Division. 18 
June. Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. For details write: Henry 
C. Evans, 6 S. Calvert St., Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


94th Infantry Division. 21-24 
July. Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia. For details write: An- 
thony H. Mirra, Jr., 2810 Spring- 
field Rd., Broomall, Pa. 











missile research center. Last month in 
an impressive ceremony at Huntsville, 
103 of these men, women and children 
became American citizens. Of them, the 
Mayor “Spec” Searcy said: “These are 
our folks now and we're mighty happy 
with them.” Dr. Braun said: “As time 
goes by I realize ever more clearly that 
it was a moral decision we made that 
day at Peenemunde, that somehow we 
sensed that the secrets should get only 
into the hands of a people who read 


the Bible.” 


Aitention: Hoover Commission. It 
cost $8.78 a day and $3,035.24 a year 
to fire reveille and retreat at Fort Mc 
Pherson, Ga., until Maj. Robert B. 
Borden, the Post Ordnance officer, and 
Frank S. Phillips, a civilian machinist, 
devised an attachment that fits into the 
muzzle of the 75mm field piece and 
fire a 10-gauge shotgun shell that 


costs 10 cents. Reports from Fort Me- 
Pherson say that no one noticed the 
change when the new charge was used. 
The attachment costs $50, is removable 
and doesn’t do any damage to the muz- 
zle. Annual savings: $2,967.64. 


Family travel. The Army has begun 
shipping dependents overseas with mail- 
itary personnel. The 216th Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion and the 12th Ord- 
nance Battalion, comprising 786 men, 
recently sailed for Germany from the 
New York Port of Embarkation, ac- 
companied by 63 families of members 
of the two units. The men and their 
families sailed on two transports, while 
the units’ equipment was carried si- 
multaneously on a freighter. 


Special assignments. [he Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G2, is encouraging qual- 
ified officers to apply for duty as mili- 
tary attachés with the diplomatic staffs 
of U.S. embassies and legations, and as 
intelligence and foreign-area special- 
ists. Attachés are selected under the 
provisions of SR 600-147-1. They re- 
ceive training in the language and cus- 
toms of the country for which they 
are slated. 

Intelligence specialists are assigned 
to Strategic Intelligence, Army Securi- 
ty Agency, Counterintelligence Corps, 
and specialized intelligence units. In- 
formation about the program may be 
found in SR 605-150-30. 

Foreign-area specialists are trained 
at the Army Language School, civil- 
ian universities, and overseas schools. 
Training sometimes last as long as four 
years. SR 350-380-1 contains details 
of the program. 
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OLD ARMY, NEW ARMY 





Build On the | Regiment 


3d Infantry Regiment 


36th AAA Missile Battalion 


5th Field Artillery Battalion 


72d Tank Battalion 











LIEUTENANT COLONEL SPENCER P. EDWARDS, JR. 


LL over the Army we hear the cry, “Let’s get back to the Old Army. 

One sees nostalgic reminders of this turn in presentations of sabers 
to cavalrymen, in parades of the “Old Guard” on Armed Forces Day, 
and in an incessant clamor for the return of martial music to garrison life. 
Occasionally some brave soul turns up at a party in a blue uniform. 

We all know that traditions and standards of behavior are essential to 
the smooth working of an organization. The notions that all manage- 
ment procedures must be coldly numerical, that there is no need to honor 
past achievements, are tempered by an awareness of the human needs 
for symbols and value systems. 

Must we sacrifice the little tradition we still have in order to create an 
army that can face the tequirements of a new arsenal of weapons and 
adjust its organization to a new set of rules for their use? Can we not 
set forth in new fields of endeavor and at the same time draw strength 
from the past? 

Fast-firing weapons destroyed close formations on the battlefield. Now 
atomic weapons demand an even greater dispersion. Widened forma- 
tions make great demands upon leadership, as indeed they did in the 


(Continued on page 19) 
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BROTHER ACT! 


To provide the world with versatile 
military air transportation, the famous 
C-119 Flying Boxcar joins forces with 
the C-123 Assault Transport. Together 
these “brothers-in-combat” roll off the 
Fairchild assembly lines, and together 
they land or para-drop men and vital 
materiel wherever needed. 


Carrying over 11 tons payload, the 
combat-proven C-119 airdrops fully- 


equipped troops and bulky cargo in 
forward areas— while the rugged C-123 
actually lands on unprepared terrain in 
the most advanced bases, with full pro- 
tection to personnel and equipment. 


Fairchild, pioneer in military air trans- 
portation, is proud of its part in the 
development and production of this 
great assault team—one of the world’s 
most vital brother acts. 


Fe 


AIRCHILD 
Anat Division 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


twhone “he fosane wo masrenall s- Gate -yemns” 


Other Divisions: 
American kelicopter Division, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Engine Division, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, N. Y. 
Kinetics Division, New York, N. Y. 
Speed Control Division, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Stratos Division, Bay Shore, N. Y. 
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days when the Army fought the Indians in the West. 
The leader needs all the knowledge, skill, and leader- 
ship that he can acquire in order to carry out his mis- 
sion. If he is fortunate enough to command a unit 
possessing a tradition of having served the nation well, 
these past performances can set high standards and 
become valuable tools in the Lode process. In a 
new, traditionless outfit, the standards will have to be 
set during the period of training and organization. This 
places a heavy additional burden on the odin Though 
much of the success of a unit with traditions depends 
upon the present leadership, some of it can neverthe- 
less be charged to the successes of previous leaders. But 
in an outfit without traditions, all success will depend 
upon the immediate leadership. 

All the advocates of a return to tradition have said 
what we should have, but few have presented a work- 
able plan. Traditions will die a-borning if the Army 
continues its present policies of managing manpower 
as a commodity. Men like to think they are completely 
self-sufficient individuals, but group identity and be- 
longingness are important parts of the individual’s 
feelings about himself. Fortunately, the unit-rotation 


plan promises increased stability of unit membership. 


UT unit rotation is only a part of what should be 
done to restore the best of the old traditions of the 
Army and still allow flexibility for mobilization and 
operations. At least four other things are needed. First, 
a system of unit designations should be applied which 
will absorb expansions and contractions of the Army 


without disruption of unit lineage. Secondly, a flexible 
organization similar to that of the armored division 
should be established for infantry divisions. Thirdly, a 
combat-loss replacement system should be developed 
that is consistent with the Army’s needs for flexibility 
but still preserves the unit identity and belongingness 
feelings of replacement personnel. Finally, civilian com- 
ponents should be included in the program for preserv- 
ing Army traditions. 

Flexibility is essential to any system that seeks to 
attain any degree of permanence. It must be readily 
adjustable to changing conditions without frequent 
major alterations. Our Constitution is an example of 
such a system, having shown itself to be adjustable to 
major changes in governmental requirements, but at 
the same time forming a strong, traditional framework. 
The broken lineages of the Army’s regiments are a re- 
sult of “inflexible plans”; the failure of the World War | 
divisional replacement system can be traced to the 
same fault. 

How can we achieve traditional permanence and 
retain operational flexibility? Here is a plan for the 
Army which, to paraphrase Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy, 
allows us to salvage the spirit of that past wherein lies 


the hope for the future. 


[\ peacetime, unit rotation will be an important part 
of the program to preserve and enhance Army tradi- 
tion. The professional soldier in a Gyroscope unit will 
be able to acquire property, develop his career in a 
framework of continuing associations, and establish 
permanent social standards for himself and his family. 

Gyroscope must, however, be discontinued upon 
the outbreak of hostilities. It is a system adapted for 
a particular set of conditions, and is quite inflexible to 
the demands that would be set upon the Army by 
mobilization. Unit rotation should be considered as 
only an important peacetime phase of the overall plan 
for regaining the spirit of the Old Army; it should 
represent permanent policy when overseas garrisons 
must be maintained. 











The Traditional Regiments Will Live On 





LIEUTENANT GENERAL JAMES M. GAVIN 


Comment at a Press Conference, 10 February 1955 


0’ the relationship between the regiment and 
the battle groups we have, for example, in the 
3d Infantry Division, the 7th, 15th and 30th In- 
fantry Regiments. These regiments and their staffs 
are now —although with some modifications—com- 
bat commands. They occupy a position comparable 
to that of the combat command in the old armored 
division. You marry up a tank battalion, an infan- 
try battalion and other units—they used to give it 
the name of the task force commander—and you 
send them off to do a job. In the proposed infantry 
division—in the 3d Infantry Division—it will be 
the 7th, 15th and 30th Combat Commands, and 
those commands will have with them all the back- 


a 


A permanent, but flexible, framework for salvaging 
and preserving Old Army spirit during time of war as 
well as in peace is a device we shall refer to here as 
the traditional regiment. Most of the Old Army tradi- 
tions centered around regimental posts. History shows 
that our regiments have been engaged more or less as 
such in most of our wars. The Infantry, Cavalry, and 
Artillery can all trace the lineages of their old regiments. 
Only a few of these, however, can claim continuous 
histories or records of participation in all our major 
wars. It is extremely difficult to mobilize a wartime 
army and spread the traditions of the regiments to fit 
it, so long as the regiment remains fixed in size as a 
tactical unit. 

The regiment should cease to be a tactical unit with 
a limit of three battalions, and should become a reposi- 
tory of tradition and esprit, with an indefinite number 
of member battalions, some in the Regular Army, and 
some in the Army Reserve. Each regiment should be 
the embodiment of its total lineage, and all the battle 
honors and traditional symbols should be incorporated 
into it. Each traditional regiment would maintain a 
smal] headquarters in peacetime, located at a post where 
its member battalions are likely to be stationed, and 
where, upon mobilization, a replacement training center 
would be established. We would charge the regimental 
headquarters with the peacetime functions of main- 
taining the regimental publications, conducting person- 
nel management functions as they relate to regimental 
affairs, maintaining contact with reserve members and 
the regimental veterans organization, and maintaining 
a cadre for the regimental replacement training unit to 
be formed upon mobilization. Every member of the 
Army would then belong either to a combat-arms regi- 
ment or a technical-service corps for all of his military 
service, and for all his life if he wishes. 
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ground, tradition and records of the old regiments. 
They will have given to them the means to do a 
job. This may mean several battle groups or one 
battle group, it all depends where you want this 
particular entity. It is reasonable to suppose that 
some of these battle groups will be given to some 
of the combat commands in peacetime for train- 
ing and combat maneuvers, there may in time be 
a growing relationship—permanent character—be- 
tween the battle groups and the combat com- 
mands, somewhat similar to the old regiments. But 
the flexibility will always be inherent in the divi- 
sion, of being able to take any of the battle grou 

and give them to a combat division to do a iab, 


ee 











Regular Army active battalions of the regiment would 
be assigned to regular divisions, subject to the move- 
ments and employment of these divisions to fulfill Army 
commitments. Reserve battalions would have similar 
assignments in Reserve divisions. The tactical head- 
quarters controlling infantry battalions within an in- 
fantry division would become combat commands or 
combat teams. The nine infantry battalions of the 
division might all owe membership to different regi- 
ments. These principles apply to Armor and Artillery 
as well as Infantry. 

So much for the active Regular Army battalions of 
the regiments. What about the Army Reserve? How 
does it fit in? 


Te Ist and 2d Battalions would be the active-duty 
elements under peacetime conditions. As many more 
battalions as mobilization plans require may be organ- 
ized in the Army Reserve. These reserve battalions 
would be distributed throughout the United States ter- 
ritories and possessions, assigned to reserve divisions on 
the basis of population density and mobility. We should 
then be able to recruit a man for service in the Regular 
Army and assign him to the regiment represented by a 
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reserve battalion nearest his home. He may then serve 
his tour and participate in the reserve afterward—and 
never lose his membership in his regiment. If his regi- 
mental veterans organization is on the ball, he will 
honored for his active representation of his community 
in the Army and his regimental afhliation will continue 
even when he is a grandfather and his grandsons are 
serving in the regiment. 

Reserve units and reservists will thus gain much 
status through their membership in a traditional regi- 
ment. Whenever feasible, summer training for the Re- 
serve battalions would be conducted under the auspices 
of a Regular Army battalion of the regiment. Individ- 
uals would also be able to serve short training tours 
with Regular battalions if they are unable to train at 
their usual summer encampment. 


Provisions can be made for forming traditional regi- 
ments for the National Guard on a somewhat different 
basis. Each state might have at least one infantry regi- 
ment. Some states with large populations might have 
two. The unit designations for National Guard regi- 
ments might well be chosen by the membership. Durin 
peacetime all the infantry battalions of a National 

Guard division or combat 
team would belong to a sin- 
gle regiment. The regimental 
headquarters would be lo- 
cated in the regional me- 
tropolis, with a mobilization 
station designated for the for- 
mation of the regimental re- 
placement training unit. 
Upon federalization of the 
Guard, adjustments in divi- 
sion orders of battle may be 
necessary so that specific re- 
gions will not be overbur- 
dened. 

During a partial mobiliza- 
tion, in order to provide the 
Guard as a way of serving his 
men who have had active 
duty in the Regular Army, 
certain of the Regular Army 
regiments may be designated 
as “sister regiments” of Na- 
tional Guard regiments. Thus 
a man choosing the National 
Guard as a way of serving his 
reserve obligation would en- 
joy a continuity of service. 

It is not easy to preserve 
flexibility and retain perma- 
nent unit identity in a com- 
bat-loss replacement system. 
During World War I, it was 
planned to rotate divisions, 
with fresh divisions relieving 
depleted outfits at the front, 
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the relieved units then rebuilding with new levies at 
rear installations. The system failed. Its principal fault 
was inflexibility, and the result was mass cannibalization 
of new divisions arriving in France to fill the depleted 
divisions at the front. In World War II we used an in- 
dividual-replacement system. Korea saw some adminis- 
trative improvements in the replacement system, but 
the replacements brought no feelings of unit identifica- 
tion with them, and they left all such sentiment behind 
when they were rotated out. Many a soldier has said that 
he would reenlist if he could stay with his overseas out- 
fit; but when he lost his unit identification in the proc- 
ess of rotating home, he lost interest. The Army had 
lost meaning to him, apparently because he had lost 
meaning to the Army. This is a needless loss. 


Genk regiment would maintain a headquarters which 
would form a regimental replacement training unit 
upon mobilization. Several of these training units would 
be formed into a replacement training center similar to 
those organized in World War II. The RTUs would 
train replacements in numbers sufficient to satisfy the 
probable requirements of the battalions of the regiment 
engaged in combat operations. Packets of trained re- 
placements would be shipped to theaters of opera- 
tions on the basis of the numbers of battalions of each 
regiment stationed in that theater. These replacements 
would then be assigned to battalions of their regiments, 
as required by the theater replacement control center. 
It is important to note that a man would always go to a 
battalion of that regiment in which he was recruited 
and trained. 

In this way we will have preserved most of the flexi- 
bility of the individual-replacement system and have 
gained the permanence of unit identification for the 
replacement. The more battalions of regiments present 
in a theater, the more flexible the system becomes, 
since the dispersion of the requirements for replace- 
ments approaches that which prevails for an individual 
replacement system. 


batt unit rotation, the traditional regiment, and this 
combat-loss replacement system established, we can 
then proceed to build a real grass-roots army. We can 
recruit our army, both in peacetime and wartime, on a 
basis of the deployment of the National Guard and 


Reserve forces. Since the battalions of the Army Re- 
serve are deployed throughout the country on a popula- 
tion basis, a young man can join a regiment before he 
goes on active duty, serve with that regiment, and be 
honored by his regiment when he dies. Many com- 
munities throughout America can thus share the past 
glories of “The Rock of the Marne” or “The Right of 
the Line.” Just as the American people look to their 
Constitution as the symbol of their heritage of political 
liberty, they will be ‘able to look to their army as the 
symbol of the right to defend that heritage. The strength 
of the Army will then represent the strength of the 
people from which it arises. 
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We can streamline the infantry for modern 


combat without altering its basic structure 


Let’s Keep the 





REGIMENT 








COLONEL BRUCE PALMER, JR. 


hd organization the Army adopts for combat ob 
viously will be largely influenced by the character 
of the area of operations. The organization I discuss 
here is based on operations in western Europe, where 
we must deal with a highly mechanized enemy, heavily 
weighted with armor, who will be operating over ground 
generally favorable to his formations and tactical con 
cepts. 

I think we should retain the regimental character of 
our infantry organizational structure. Operating as part 
of a regiment, infantry battalions have a permanent 
administrative home with permanent “parents” who can 
share their troubles. The battalion should be primarily 
tactical and free to fight where needed. It should be 
self-sufficient logistically, but it should not be saddled 
with the administrative woes of the separate battalion. 
Advocates of the combat-command type of organization 
make a mistake when they separate infantry and ar- 
mored divisions. In the armored division, all units 
have one thing in common—armor—that binds them 
together and transcends branch pride. This tends to 
create esprit de corps as a division rather than at sub- 
ordinate unit level. The same is true in an airborne 
division. But it does not apply to the infantry division 
as the only infantry in the division are the three regi- 
ments. Were the regiment to be abandoned, much 
esprit would be lost to our infantry, and the separate 
infantry battalion would become a stepchild. 

The front-line infantry regiment in E urope accepts 
the so-called “wide” Assigned front- 
ages for a reinforced regiment run from a minimum of 
20,000 yards up to 35 000 yards and more. Missions 
on such frontages may vary from mobile defense of a 
river line to maximum delay in wide-open tank country. 
The frontages expected for a position defense simply 
don’t exist for a regiment in Germany. 
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front as normal. 


Because of the frontages involved, our operations in 
Europe are necessarily based on an RCT organization. 
Extensive maneuvers of RCT, division, and corps scope 
have amply demonstrated the soundness of this concept. 
A typical RCT consists of: 

An infantry regiment (motorized by the attach- 
ment of a truck company ); 

An armored cavalry battalion; 

A field artillery battalion (105 how); 

An engineer company; 

Detachments from division ordnance, signal, medi- 


cal and MPs. 


T IE current U.S. infantry regiment can be adapted 
to such an RCT organization in a remarkably efficient 
manner. In the first place, a well-trained regiment is 
far more flexible than most people realize. The organi- 
zation of the regiment is basically sound, and it is suit- 
able to perform a wide variety of missions. Regimental 
headquarters can operate readily as a combat team 
headquarters without any augmentation, and can han- 
dle five or six battalions with ease. 

For current missions, however, certain weaknesses are 
apparent in the present regimental structure. Changes 
in organization to overcome these deficiencies are pro- 
_— below. 


© Insufficient armor and AT defenses. Motorizing the 
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regiment with 24%-ton trucks does not mechanize it. 
Infantry in 2/-ton trucks needs more armor protection. 
This has been greatly improved by the inclusion of an 
armored cavalry battalion in the RCT. In addition, 
however, we should: 

® Eliminate the I&R platoon of regimental head- 
quarters company and add a reconnaissance company 
Lequipped with infantry-type radios). 

Add an AT platoon (four AT guns of high-veloci- 
ty type, towed or SP) to regimental headquarters com- 
pany. Likewise, add an identical AT platoon to each 
battalion headquarters company; this would be in 
addition to the recoilless-rifle platoon of the heavy- 
weapons company. 

This has been 
largely remedied in Europe, where each regiment has 
been issued considerable additional radio equipment for 
platoon, company, battalion, and regimental use. The 
result, in general, has been to raise each unit to the 
next higher echelon so far as communications are con- 
cerned. What remains to be done is to standardize this 
equipment in the infantry T /O&Es, and to provide: 

® Suitable self-contained ‘conmianad post vehicles for 
regimental, battalion, and company headquarters. Mo- 
bile, armored-type command vehicles are required. 

© Adequate personnel to operate and maintain the 
additional equipment. 
| Regimental air section. 


€ Inadequate radio communications. 


This element should be ex- 


panded to two fixed-wing light aircraft and two heli 
copters from the presently authorized one each. The 
light aircraft of the infantry regiment are indispensable. 


In daylight hours they are one practical answer to the 
problem of adequate surveillance of large areas. They 
are also invaluable as airborne radio relays. ‘The heli- 
copter makes possible close personal contact between 
commanders despite wide fronts and, in addition, is a 
valuable alternate means of communication when radios 
- 
| Battalion trains. The infantry battalion should be 

temas self-sufficient so that it can continue to 
operate even when cut off from the regiment. This 
can be done by beefing up the battalion ammunition 
and gasoline trains which should always operate under 
battalion contrel. 


OTE that I have emphasized increased armor, more 


mobility, and better control, in terms of improved 
communications and increased air observation. An 
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RCT built around a motorized and partly mechanized 
infantry regiment can fight on wide fronts and over 
varied terrain. It is capable of effective delaying action 
in good tank country, or on relatively rough ground, and 
it can conduct a mobile defense with reasonable assur- 
ance of success. On extended fronts, it has good capa- 
bilities for detecting enemy infiltration or penetration 
into undefended areas, and then moving swiftly to meet 
such threats. Although it can perform armored- type 
missions, it can still fight effectively as infantry on any 
kind of ground and through any kind of weather. 

Current experience in Europe strongly points toward 
making the RCT, rather than the division, the basic 
unit of the combined arms. The battalion would con- 
tinue to be the basic fighting unit, but the RCT would 
become the basic major unit. Under such a concept, 
the division would become a sort of corps in nature. A 
proposed basic organization for the division would in- 
clude: 

© 3 RCTs formed from 3 infantry regiments (motor- 
ized and modified as proposed above ); 1 armored cavalry 
regiment (3 battalions; should be equipped with in- 
fantry-type radios); 3 field artillery battalions (105 
how); | engineer battalion (division type); 2 tank bat- 
talions; 4 field artillery battalions (medium); 1 AAA 
battalion; 1 engineer battalion (corps type); | helicopter 
company; 2 armored personnel carrier companies (these 
units, each containing 25 to 30 APCs, would greaily 
increase the division's capabilities to exploit an attack); 
and necessary service units. 

There are several compelling advantages favoring the 
adoption of these changes. In the first place, they will 
meet the particular and urgent demands of European 
conditions with minimum disruption to current person- 
nel, training, and logistical practices. They present the 
simplest, quickest, and most economical way to effect 
needed reorganization, since present organizational 
structures are basically retained. Thus, drastic and radi- 
cal reorganization, with its attendant risks and disrup- 
tions, is avoided. Secondly, battle-tested regimental and 
divisional organizational concepts are not discarded in 
favor of untried ideas of dubious value. Lastly, the 
time-honored traditions of our fighting infantry regi- 
ments are preserved. The value of tradition and proud 
battle records to a green regiment entering combat for 
the first time cannot and must not be overlooked. The 
venerable colors of our oldest regiments bear silent 
witness to this fundamental truth. 





Logistics —servant of tactics, not its master 


THE THEATER 





ocex-55, an Army training exercise to be conducted at Fort Lee, Vir- 

ginia, from 2 to 7 May, takes on a new and important significance this 
year. Conducted annually since 1948, this logistical training exercise 
has already achieved recognition for its value in practical training and as 
a progressive meeting ground for the advanced students of all the tech- 
nical and administrative service schools. 

Each year one of the services takes the primary responsibility for plan- 
ning and conducting the exercise. This year the Medical Corps takes 
that lead, with Brig. Gen. James P. Cooney, Commandant of the Medical 
Field Service School, serving as maneuver director. On hand to assist 
him will be logistical experts from the Chemical Corps, the Corps of 
Engineers, the Ordnance Corps, the Quartermaster Corps, the Signal 
Corps, and the Transportation Corps. Representatives from the Adjutant 
General’s Corps, the Judge Advocate General’s Corps, the Corps of 
Military Police, and the Finance Corps will also participate to furnish 
the administrative touch. 

Some five thousand officers and men from the logistical services will 
participate in the training exercise, with student officers assuming com- 
mand and staff positions appropriate to a combat area. The exercise is 
being conducted under the supervision of Gen. John E. Dahlquist, com- 
manding general of Continental Army Command. 
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pe, particular significance of Locex- 
55 is that it will test a new commu- 
nications zone organization called “The 
Theater Support Command,” devel- 
oped by the Ist Logistical Command 
at Fort Bragg under the leadership of 
Brig. Gen. Ernest A. Bixby, its com 
mander. The details of that organiza 
tion and the modern concepts for its 
employment are outlined in an observ- 
er handbook, Logistical Concept and 
Organization: Theater of Operations, 
Locex-55, published by the Ist Logis- 
tical Command, and from which we 
quote freely. 

The basic concept is to make “logis 
tics the servant of tactics—not the 
master.” “Combat commanders should 
be relieved of maximum administrative 
and logistical functions so that they 


may devote their attention to the pri- 
mary mission of defeating the enemy.” 
Che concept is further developed that 
the logistical support of the combat 
troops can be directed and controlled 
more effectively by a logistical com- 
mander than by the army combat com- 
mander and staff. Thus, G4’s responsi- 
bility is reduced. But it is advanced 
that more definite authority and _re- 
sponsibility are secured thereby. 

The main idea is to keep pace with 
the combat troops in their efforts to- 
ward streamlined organization, mobili- 
ty, and flexibility to be prepared to 
meet the conditions threatened by 
atomic warfare of the future. The key 
note here in the control of logistical 
operations is decentralization. Let's 
stop to say amen and Godspeed to that 
idea. In our current trend toward pur- 
suing unduly the vagaries of close 
supervision in a search for perfection 
we are not developing resourcefulness, 
decision, action. Along with decen- 
tralization it is proposed to improve and 
expedite supply by dispersion, by re- 
ducing the number of echelons, the 
number of depots, and the level of 
stockage, and by substituting more di 
rect hauling from coastal depots to 
division supply points. The tempo of 
atomic warfare will not permit the 
processing of requisitions through a 
pyramidal supply structure. 

“The support area (former ComZ 
commander should extend operations 
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.. . far into the combat zone . . . and 
conduct all logistical and administra- 
except those which 
must be under the command and con 


tive operations . . . 


trol of the combat zone commander.” 
In the establishment of facilities tacti 
cal considerations, rather than zone 
boundaries, should govern. 

Whether from an atomic holocaust 
or from guerrilla warfare, it is assumed 
that damage and disaster will occur in 
the area of logistical support. “This 
requires that dispersion of units, sup 
plies and facilities be accomplished to 
the point where they are no longer 
profitable targets. Complete de- 
centralization is essential for command- 
ers to have the ability and flexibility to 
react instantly... .” 

“Accordingly, under this concept 
higher headquarters have been reduced 
in size and confined to broad plans and 
policies.” That, of course, is easier said 
than done. 

[he main subordinate units under 
the theater army commander are the 
field armies or army groups and the 
theater support commander. The theater 
army headquarters includes a general 
staff to formulate broad plans, super- 
vise and coordinate; however, it has no 
technical and little administrative staff. 
The commander delegates all detailed 
logistical planning and operations to 
the theater support command. That 
headquarters includes the senior rep- 
resentatives of all technical and ad 
ministrative services. They the 
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theater support commander, who is the 
principal adviser to the theater army 
commander for all logistical matters. 
The same relation exists between the 
field army commander and the army 
support commander. 


IGURE 1 shows the position of the 
theater support command within the 
theater army organization. 


“The theater support command is or- 
ganized into coastal support section(s) 
(former base section) and direct sup- 
port section(s) (former advance sec- 
tion ). There is no intermediate section, 
nor will that area be occupied other 
than by routes of communication. . . . 
Installations are dispersed along the 
coast and directly in rear of field army.” 

“Wherever practicable, supply deliv- 
eries are made directly from the coastal 
support section to field army supply 
points or even to division issue points. 

. . This avoids unnecessary picking 
up and setting down, and the 
creation of a huge pipeline. . . . Nor- 
mally, supplies in the direct support 
section are used only to supplement di- 
rect shipments where required. When 
forward displacement is imminent, di- 
rect support section depots are exhaust- 
ed by issue and reconstituted forward 
by direct shipment from the coastal 
section. 

“The coastal section remains gener- 
ally close to the ports and does not 
echelon forward. Responsibility for . . . 
ground lines of communications in- 
creasingly falls on the coastal section. 
. . » [It] pushes its service forward to 
relieve the direct support section of 
logistical operations as it displaces its 
rear boundary forward. Within both 
coastal and direct support sections de- 
pot complexes composed of branch type 
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depots are established. Each depot 
within the complex carries balanced 
theater stocks and is subdivided into 
subdepots. Subdepots are dispersed 
with three- to five-mile intervals. Each 
[handles] only designated classes of 
supply. 

“In the coastal support section depot 
complexes are dispersed from the ports. 

. In the direct support section they 
follow behind the field army 

. to serve the combat forces.” 


closely 


HE organization of the theater sup- 

port command headquarters is shown 
in Figure 2. It is a small staff for plan- 
ning All operations 
are decentralized to the coastal and 
[he headquarters is 
composed of four major elements: a 
command group, a functional staff, a 
special staff, and a service staff operat 
ing under a deputy for service. 


and coordinating. 


support sections. 


Note that the functional staff takes 
the place of the conventional general 
staff. It is designed specifically for the 
logistical problems at hand. It is or- 
ganized into four groups: requirements 
and acquisition (what is needed and 
getting it—in men, 
ties 
ing 


facili- 
and distribution Chold- 
dealing it 
placement personnel 


materials, 
; Storage 
involve re- 
and POWs as 
; movements (deliver- 
- and maintenance repairing or 
disposing of it) involve hospitalization, 
evacuation, rehabilitation, retraining of 
personnel as well as maintenance of 
equipment. This identical functional 
staff is also to be found in the coast- 


and out 
well as supplies 
ing it 


al and direct support sections and in 
the army support command. Uniformi- 
ty promotes prompt understanding, 
teamwork, and efhiciency. 


HE special staff includes the senior 

officer of each of the services in the 
theater. They advise the theater com- 
mander and his staff on matters per- 
taining to their own services; likewise 
they develop theater policies and main- 
tain supply control for their own serv- 
ices. However, they operate in a staff 
capacity and exercise supply control by 
broad allocations. They don’t have to 
know or control the stockage in each 
depot or exercise other prerogatives of 
the support commanders down at the 
support section level. 

The deputy for service is one of the 
new wrinkles introduced. The primary 
mission of the commander, termed 
“wholesale,” is to provide support for 
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the combat troops in the theater. The 
secondary mission, termed “retail,” i 
that of supporting the logistical troops 
in his own command. Note that the 
terms “wholesale” and “retail” as used 
here have no significance as to volume, 
but rather to the recipient of the sup 
port. In order to free the commande: 
and his main subordinates for their 
main mission of supporting combat 
troops, and in order to reduce the usual 
complaints on preferential treatment 
for service troops, the deputy for serv- 
ice has been established to provide 
the support for the logistical troops. 
Whether or not this device will serve 
well remains to be seen. Note too that 
at this level the deputy’s office is a 


planning and coordinating agency. 
Down at the support section level the 
deputy for service gets into operations, 
with service 
centers. 


commands and service 


HE headquarters organization for the 

coastal support and the direct sup- 
port sections is shown in Figure 3. 
The two structures are identical. The 
headquarters is similar to that of the 
theater support command in pattern 
However, the support section is 
operating agency. 

The main subordinate units are the 
technical support commands concerned 
primarily with the support of the com 
bat troops. Their commanders also 
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serve as staff officers to the section com 
mander. The chemical, engineer, ord 
nance, quartermaster, and signal sup 
port commands are engaged primarily 
in wholesale supply and maintenance, 
and are organized for that purpose. The 
medical command, however, is engaged 
primarily in medical service, hospitali 
zation and rehabilitation of personnel. 
[he transportation command is en- 
gaged in its main mission—the trans 
portation service. The adjutant general 
and replacement command has an en 
tirely different problem in personnel 
replacement. 

“Service centers are small subordi 
nate units established in the vicinity 
of groups of wholesale installations to 
relieve the support command units and 
installations of routine activities con 
nected with their own existence.” The 
center commander commands and con 
trols his own troops engaged in retail 
operations. He does not command ele 
ments of the technical support com 
mands engaged in wholesale opera 
tions. 

Figure 4 depicts the relations of the 
support sections and the field army 
support command. 

Figure 5 shows the organization of 
the field army support command and 
its relation to the rest of the army. The 
organization is similar to that of the 
support section. 

“Field army is stripped of all de 
pots, evacuation hospitals, and mainte 
nance operations above third echelon. 
Similarly, the direct support section 
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depends on the coastal section for depot 
facilities beyond minimum levels of 
supply, protracted hospitalization, and 
all maintenance above fourth echelon. 
Neither field army nor direct support 
section performs any functions which 
prevent them from ‘keeping up’ with 
tactical operations.” 


HE field army headquarters does not 

have a conventional special staff. The 
work is delegated to the army support 
command where the senior representa 
tives of the services are assigned. They 
perform their services for the entire 
army. Technical service commands and 
the replacement and adjutant general 


command constitute the operating ele- 
ments. In providing logistical support 
for field army units no distinction is 
made between retail and wholesale 
support. The same operating units, 
working under the deputy for service, 
serve both the combat and the logistical 
troops. 

Coordinator teams, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the functional staff and 
the deputy for service and operating 
by areas, arbitrate and coordinate logis 
tical activities. 


CTUALLY, American armies have 
usually developed and perfected an 
effective system of supply before a war 
was over. Even in the Revolution, Na- 
thaniel Greene as Quartermaster Gen- 
eral and Jeremiah Wadsworth as Com- 
missary General both demonstrated 
outstanding ability in procuring and 
delivering supplies. In the Civil War, 
despite the fact that even Rebel sol- 
diers voiced loud growls against the 
poor quality of Union Army shoes and 
other equipment, the fact remains that 
the Union’s troops were very well sup 
plied by the standards of that period. 
The main trouble has been that after 
each war the supply organization was 
broken up and the procedures forgot- 
ten. This proposal from the Ist Logis- 
tical Command constitutes a splendid 
step toward the development and 
standardization of an effective system 
before our next war, which can well 
serve as an excellent starting point for 
familiarization and mutual understand 
ing between the logistical elements and 
the combat forces. 
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Today every soldier 


must know mines 


how to use them 


MAJOR _ GENERAL H. W. BLAKELEY 


N the world strategic situation, now 
and in the foreseeable future, the mil- 
itary initiative will not be ours. The 
resumption of hostilities in Europe or 
Korea would find us on the defensive 
fighting for time to get reinforcements 
trained and into the theater of opera- 
tions. Mines, properly employed, might 
make the difference between victory 
and disaster. 

Mines are no longer an exclusive 
Corps of Engineers specialty. All 
troops, combat and service, must know 
something—in fact, a great deal—about 
the characteristics of mines, how to lay 
them and how to remove them. In a 
breakthrough by the enemy or a rapid 
advance by our troops, literally every- 
one, including medical personnel in 
field hospitals and Wacs in administra- 
tive installations, must at least know 
the basic facts about mines. 

Now in the mill is a field manual 
on mine warfare. It is tentatively titled 
“The Employment of Land Mines,” al- 
though the text includes breaching of 
enemy minefields and the clearing of 
mines from routes and from our own 
minefields. Significantly, it is num- 
bered FM 20-32, thus putting it in the 
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“general” classification pertaining to all 
branches instead of in the engineer 
series as was the old FM 5-32. 

Some changes in the terminology of 
mines and minefields are introduced. 
The new manual emphasizes the need 
of a broader knowledge of mines by 
having its first part directed to the in- 
dividual soldier and written to encour- 
age self-study. “Individual soldier,” in 
this case, means every officer and en- 
listed person, male or female. 

Part Two covers the subjects of 
minefield planning and siting, how to 
lay a minefield, how to mine a route, 
and how to report and record a mine- 
field, and how to breach or clear a 
minefield. This part of the manual is 
primarily for the platoon or company 
(battery) commander, but contains 
much of interest to battalion and regi- 
mental commanders and their stafts. 
Part Three deals with mine warfare 
at the higher levels of command and 
includes doctrine and staff functioning 
Part Four is a brief guide for training. 

Mines are obstacles, but they are 
also a special kind of weapon—one 
which usually acts because the enemy 
has pulled the trigger. An exploding 


mine is likely to do damage to the ene- 
my in a higher percentage of cases than 
will result from the firing of a rifle, a 
machine gun, or a cannon. But mines 
are also more dangerous to our own 
troops, if our troops are not well trained 
in their use, than any of our other 
weapons. Moreover, minefields must 
be sited with real strategic and tactical 
skill, for the reason that minefields 
limit the maneuverability of our own 
troops as well as those of the enemy. 

We didn’t use mines very skillfully 
during World War II or the Korean 
campaign. The United States Army 
has always been attack-minded. Mines 
can be very useful in offensive action, 
but they are primarily a defensive 
weapon, and our soldiers, of all grades 
and branches, were not prepared to use 
them effectively in sudden shifts to the 
defensive, such as the Battle of the 
Bulge and the Chongchon River affair. 


| pte ta the most carefully pre- 
scribed requirements in the new 
mine manual are those pertaining to 
the questions of what commanders are 
authorized to employ minefields of the 
various types—protective, defensive, 
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Left: a mine cluster. Right: clusters laid on both sides of a strip center line 


barrier, nuisance, and phony—and par- 
ticularly what reports and records are 
required. 

When the Germans in 1940 made a 
deep penetration of the Allied posi- 
tions in western Europe, the operation 
might not have ended in a Dunkirk if 
routes had been adequately mined and 
command installations protected by 
minehelds. Admittedly, a “mass of ma- 
neuver,” properly located and imbued 
with a will-to-win spirit, would have 
been necessary to insure a decisive 
defeat of the German breakthrough, 
but mines, properly used, would have 
helped. With war a fact for several 
months, such mining should have been 
possible. 

[he situation in Europe today is dif- 
ferent, and political and economic fac- 
tors prevent any large-scale interrup- 
tion of trafic or use of farming land. 
[he mining task would be far beyond 
the capabilities of a limited number 
of specially trained troops. Reserves 
and administrative troops must be able 
to mine a route or lay a minefield. 
Similarly, in any later counteroffensive, 
the administrative and supporting ele- 
ments of our troops might well be 
hurried forward into enemy territory 
where they themselves would have to 
clear areas for their installations. 


INES and minefields are as subject 
to technological advance as are 
other military weapons and methods. 
Most countries have, in some stage of 
development, various methods of in- 
itiating the action of mines in addition 
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to the well-established means such as 
the pressure of a man’s foot or of the 
wheel or track of a vehicle, the pulling 
or breaking of a trip cord, the closing 
of an electric circuit, or the use of 
some delayed-action device such as 
clockwork or the eating by a chemical 
through some material in a predictable 
time. These newer methods include 
magnetic induction—impulses from a 
large, metallic mass such as a tank; vi- 
brations in air, water, ground, or a 
structure; audio frequency—sound 
waves from a vehicle; and frequency 
induction—a radio signal, or perhaps 
merely the operation of a mine detector 
near the fuze of a mine. 

A mine is by definition an encased 
explosive, or other chemical, biological, 
or radiological toxic agent or incendiary 
agent, designed to destroy or damage 
vehicles, boats, or aircraft, or designed 
to wound, kill, or otherwise incapaci- 
tate personnel; it may be detonated by 
the action of its victim, by the passage 
of time, or by controlled means. There 
is no information available from any 
country as to whether this “encased 
explosive” is in some cases a fissionable 
material, but FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, in his description of what 
he called “atomic bombs,” specifically 
described two types—one about five 
inches in diameter “if in the shape of 
a sphere,” and the other, the “gun- 
barrel type,” five to twelve inches in 
diameter and probably about two and 
one-half feet long. Such devices, what- 
ever they may be called, concealed like 
a mine in a geographic or tactical 


bottleneck and either set to be fired 
by remote control or by enemy contact, 
would have one problem of atomic 
warfare solved—that of accurate deliv- 
ery on the target. 


HE small-unit infantry or artillery 

commander will, of course, be pri- 
marily concerned with standard issue 
mines. When he is ordered to lay a 
minefield or part of a field, he will 
normally have indicated to him the 
tactical purpose of the field and its 
general location, but he, after a recon- 
naissance of the terrain, will have to 
select the actual location of the mine 
strips. He may add lanes, as required 
for patrols, for example, but not gaps. 
He will also be given definite informa- 
tion about the supporting fires avail- 
able, but he, of course, plans the fire 
support of his own organic weapons. 
Finally, his instructions will include 
what and how many mines are avail- 
able, sources, transportation, the time 
by which the field must be completed, 
and a statement of the reports and 
records required. 

The trend of techniques in the sit- 
ing and laying of minefields is toward 
simplicity, particularly toward the use 
of a single standard pattern. A stand- 
ard pattern makes minefields slightly 
easier to breach, but this disadvantage 
is more than compensated for by sim- 
plification of training (and the main- 
tenance of training), speed in laying, 
uniformity in coverage (replacing of 
mines removed or destroyed, for exam- 
ple), and in easier clearance. 
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The captain or lieutenant charged 
with the siting and laying of a part 
of a defensive minefield, for example, 
must consider his instructions as indi- 
cated above, the need for the tying-in 
of his part of the field with parts laid 
by adjacent units, the location and 
camouflage of his mine dump if one 
is to be established, probable enemy 
routes of approach, enemy observation 
of his area, and the desirability of good 
observation over the field by his own 
He must make full use of nat- 
ural and artificial obstacles in his area. 


troops. 


A typical, but not prescribed, organi- 
zation of a platoon for a minelaying 
task might be: 

Off NCO Pvt 
Supervisory l 
Siting party 
Marking party 
Recording party 
Laying parties (3 pat 
ties: 1 NCO, 68 pvts 

in each 4 18-24 
l 25-31 

In the new manual, the suggested 
duties and procedures for each of these 
parties is spelled out along lines devel- 
oped, largely, at The Engineer Center 
at Fort Belvoir. 

The unit in the design and laying 
of a minefield is the cluster. The clus- 
ter normally consists of several mines, 
but may contain only one mine. All 
mines in a cluster must be within a 
semicircle with a two-pace radius; no 
cluster may be closer than two paces 


to an adjacent cluster. Clusters are 


laid on both sides of strip centerlines. 
The resultant two rows of mines con- 
stitute a strip. 

Most clusters will usually contain 
both antitank and antipersonnel mines. 
If only antitank mines are used, enemy 
troops can remove them (unless the 
minefield is well protected by observed 
fires) with relatively little hazard. If 
only antipersonnel mines are used, en- 
emy tanks driven through the field can 
breach it for foot troops. The mixed 
field is therefore normal except for 
such situations as the use of antitank 
mines in temporary roadblocks against 
tanks or a minefield of antipersonnel 
mines in an area where armor cannot 
operate. The standard pattern is suit- 
able in all cases. 

The minimum effective antitank 
field consists of three strips with about 
one cluster per three yards of strip, 
plus a very irregular strip on the ene- 
my’s side of the field. This strip is 
called the IOE Cirregular outer edge), 
and the other strips are designated A, 
B, and C, beginning with strip A near- 
est to the enemy; additional strips, if 
desired to give greater density to the 
field, are lettered from D in alphabeti- 
cal sequence. 

Variety of pattern within the field 
is achieved by varying the types and 
number of mines in clusters, and by 
varying the distance between strips 
with a prescribed minimum of 18 paces 
centerline to centerline. The IOE adds 
to the enemy's difficulties if he at- 
tempts to breach the field. 

Breaching enemy minefields at the 


start of an attack is often a vital phase 
of offensive action. The problem is un- 
der constant study in all armies. The 
methods are usually classified as manu- 
al, mechanical, or explosive. None is 
entirely satisfactory and all are subject 
to enemy interference. Here again new 
detectors, and new explosive and me- 
chanical devices and methods, are un- 
der test with air explosions of atomic 
missiles over the minefield entering 
into the picture, but the breaching 
problem may nevertheless often land 
in the lap of the infantry company 
commander. This is particularly true of 
the reconnaissance phase of a breach 
ing operation, and regardless of what 
explosive or mechanical means are 
available, he must have men well 
trained in the basic method of mine 
detection: looking, feeling with the 
hands, probing with anything avail- 
able such as a bayonet, a knife, even 
a pencil. 

The important current fact about 
mine warfare is not in the field of new 
developments in matériel; it is rather 
in the field of training and discipline. 
Soldiers cannot afford to be, in Mr. 
Wilmot’s phrase, “ill-schooled in the 
art of mines.” Every sol- 
how to deal with 
mines—our own and the enemy’s—and 
he must conform exactly to the pre- 
scribed methods whether he is a pri- 
vate who discovers a mine, an infantry 
platoon commander laying a protec- 
tive minefield, or a theater commander 
planning the use of minefields in his 
whole area of responsibility. 


‘de-lousing’ 


dier must know 


A three-strip minefield. Each strip has an approximate density of one cluster for every three yards of front 
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The MUV pull fuze is the most 


commonly used fuze of this type 
in the Soviet Army. The detonator 
is screwed into the base of the 
fuze when it is to be inserted in 
a mine 


The YaM-5 wooden box mine 
contains about 11 pounds of ex- 
plosive. When 300 pounds of 
pressure are applied, a wooden 
safety pin is pushed out of the 
fuze, exploding the mine 


The VPF pull fuze is used with 
improvised mines of all types. 
Three pounds of pull on the ring 
at the top releases the striker if 
the fuze’s safety pin has been 
removed 





The TMB-1 paper antitank mine 
is an asphalt-impregnated card- 
board container holding 11 
pounds of explosives. Twenty-six 
pounds of pressure will actuate 
the fuze 


The MV-5 pressu 
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Several of these POMZ-2 shrap- 
nel mines can be driven vertically 
into the ground and connected 
by trip wires. A pull-type fuze is 
inserted in the top of the mine 





The TMD-B wooden antitank 
mine contains 11 pounds of ex- 
plosive and requires 300 pounds 
of pressure to set it off. It can also 
be set to detonate under 50 
pounds 


The TM-38 antitank mine con- 
tains 62 pounds of TNT and is 
detonated by a pressure fuze. It 
should not be disarmed by hand, 
but either blown in place or 
pulled out by ropes 
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The TM-41 antitank mine has a 
steel shell containing 9 pounds 
of explosive. 350 pounds of pres- 
sure will detonate an MV-5 pres- 
sure fuze placed under the lid 








INFANTRY MUST FIGHT 


(Continued from cover 2) 








world without severe repercussions. Are 
we going to do it all over again? In- 
fantrymen should not deceive them- 
selves or anyone else into thinking that 
they can maintain peak effectiveness 
entirely by taking cuts in personnel 
and appropriations manfully with a 
stiff lip and making up the deficiencies 
entirely by practicing supply economy. 
It just can’t be done. We have got to 
show that we have our limitations in 
the infantry now, and fight to prevent 
them from becoming worse. Here are 
some examples from personal experi- 
ence, which will show what I mean: 

My battalion, when it went into 
combat in 1945, may have been among 
the best infantry troops in the world. 
I thought so then and I think so now. 
But the fact is that the combat efh- 
ciency of my battalion declined over 
a period of three months of combat, 
and it was not the fault of the men 
of that battalion. At that time my rifle 
companies were down to two platoons 
of seventeen men each, and the weap- 
ons platoons were approximately at 
half strength. When I heard replace- 
ments had come to the regiment, and I 
didn’t get any, I went back to the CP 
to give the S1 hell, and instead caught 
hell from the regimental commander, 
who told me that the 3d Battalion 
needed them more than I did. I got 
no replacements. 

Although I did not have a battalion, 
but a reinforced company, I was still 
getting battalion missions. We accom- 
plished them by depending more and 
more on artillery support, on armored 
support, on air support, which had 
consistently improved. But the battal- 
ion had not improved, and no matter 
what the reasons, it was not the best 
infantry battalion in the world. 

If this was an isolated case, it would 
not be worth writing about, but I have 
talked to too many other infantry lead- 
ers of World War II and Korea not to 
know that there were plenty of in- 
fantry battalions and other units in the 
same shape, or worse, after a long 
period on the line. Few of them would 
admit, as I have, that the combat ef- 
ficiency of their units had deteriorated, 
but it had, and all the courage and 
hot-shot leadership and dodging the 


issue would not change it. 
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When my outfit came off the line in 
early 1945 I found out where the men 
were. I took my jeep back through the 
base section and saw thousands of 
big, husky, healthy men busy driving 
trucks with strange initials on the 
bumpers, unloading ships, directing 
trafic, performing the engineering and 
supply miracles for which our army is 
justly famous. There is no doubt that 
they were doing a tremendous job 
serving that great force. Even supply- 
ing, equipping, and maintaining the 
base itself was a terrific task. All these 
men may have been more essential in 
supplying the army than in serving as 
infantry replacements, but then why 
does the infantry get the dirty end of 
the stick so far as supplies, equipment, 
and living space are concerned? 


FTER World War II, I served in 

the G2 section of an army staff, 
a theater staff, and in the G3 sec- 
tion of another army staff. Career 
Management believes an officer should 
have a well-rounded career, and I 
agree. However, in some cases careers 
will go flat instead of round if an of- 
ficer doesn’t do something about it. 
And here again, I learned that infan- 
trymen must fight. I learned this first 
when, toward the end of my tour in 
the army G2 section, I looked through 
my records and discovered that my 
primary MOS had been changed from 
1542 (infantry unit commander) to 
9301 intelligence staff officer). I had 
a lengthy conversation with a WAC 
personnel officer, who insisted that reg- 
ulations stipulated that she couldn't 
possibly change the primary MOS to 
conform to what I was primarily quali- 
fied to do. I’m afraid I got a little 
ungentlemanly and may even have 
pulled my rank in order to get her to 
change it back to 1542. She must have 
been thoroughly confused. After all, 
being an intelligence staff officer con- 
noted some kind of intellectual accom- 
plishment, whereas, to her way of 
thinking, any damned fool could be 
an infantry unit commander. Except 
for the fact that my efficiency reports 
were the lowest I have ever received 
in the Army, I believe I benefited pro- 
fessionally by my experience in G2. 

After a tour with an infantry divi- 


sion, I was transferred to an army 
headquarters, this time to the G3 sec- 
tion. I noticed while serving here 
that the remarkable phenomenon by 
which the infantry seems invariably to 
get it in the neck was being perpetu- 
ated. 


| ne army commander was an infan- 
tryman, and one of the best leaders 
this Army has ever produced. Certain- 
ly the infantry has reason to be proud 
of the higher commanders who have 
come from its ranks. Our commander 
was one of the finest. But an infantry- 
man at that level must be impartial. 
He must have the Big Picture and 
cannot allow partiality for his own 
branch to influence his decisions. In 
fact, he probably should lean over 
backward to avoid it. He must depend 
upon his staff to present all sides of 
the problem. If I had to pick out the 
key positions on this particular army 
staff—that is, the most important mem- 
bers of it—I would name the chief of 
staff, the deputy chief of staff for plans, 
the army artillery officer, the G3, and 
the G4. Of these officers, all were 
artillerymen except the G3, who was 
an infantryman. All were general of- 
ficers except the G3, who was a colonel. 

On that staff the artillery viewpoint 
got plenty of careful consideration in 
every staff problem that concerned it. 
For that matter, so did the infantry’s 
viewpoint in most cases. The staff 
was an efficient, smooth-working one, 
competently supervised and not afraid 
of hard work. However, sometimes a 
problem arose in which the interests of 
the infantry and the interests of the 
artillery were opposed. 

An instance of this occurred when, 
in working on maneuver plans, I sub- 
mitted a necessary revision of the ap- 
proved plans to the deputy chief of 
staff for plans, in order to give an 
infantry division a more important mis- 
sion. He listened to me make my 
spiel and then asked, “How are you 
going to coordinate the artillery in 
your plan?” I thought that over and 
said, “I don’t know about that, sir, 
but the artillery section assures me 
that it can be coordinated and has 
prepared a tentative artillery annex 
based on this revision.” “I know,” he 
said, “but can’t the artillery be better 
coordinated under the original plan?” 
For me to argue artillery coordination 
with a brigadier general of artillery 
was little less than ridiculous, so I said, 
“Yes, sir; I guess so, if you say it can.” 
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The point is not that one infantry 
staff officer did not get his way. The 
point is that it was another case of the 
infantry viewpoint getting lost in the 
shuffle, as it seems to time after time 
in situation after situation, all the way 
up and down the line. I do not intend 
to be critical of our artillery. If any- 
thing, I think we should emulate 
it. It looks out for its own interests and 
for its own people. It has developed 
the best system of artillery support in 
the world, and it has done it for the in- 
fantry. Except that now, there seems to 
be a question, as with the Army and 
the Air Force, as to who is supporting 
whom. While everyone proclaims his 
mission of supporting the infantry, the 
infantry’s interests are damned seldom 
considered paramount. This is proba- 
bly no one’s fault but the infantry’s. 


FTER the above experiences and a 

few more like them, my first inclina- 
tion is to shun staff duty. Give me an 
infantry battalion or, in time, a regi- 
ment, and I'll be happy for the rest of 
my career. There are infantry officers 
like that. They won't go near a staff 
assignment if they can help it. This 
is not the solution. The infantry rep- 
resentatives in key positions on higher 
staffs should be the first team. You 
can bet the other branches are sending 
their first teams to those assignments, 
and we must deal with them on a basis 
of equal proficiency as well as equal 
rank. 

What I have had to say here means 
to me that when the interests of the 
infantry were neglected, they were neg- 
lected because someone, or everyone, 
did not fight hard enough to protect 
those interests. If these examples are 
not exceptional—and I am convinced 
they are not—the morale, esprit, and, 
most important of all, the combat ef- 
ficiency of the infantry cannot fail to 
suffer or decrease. I don’t pretend to 
have the solution to all the infantry’s 
problems, but I do contend that our 
Queen has had her crown knocked 
askew and her robes dragged on the 
ground a little bit too often for us to 
stand by idly and tolerate it. However, 
to correct this situation is going to take 
more than just waving the blue flag 
and assuring ourselves and everyone 
else that the infantry is still the Queen 
of Battles because it always has been. 
It is going to take infantrymen, good 
infantrymen who have the courage of 
their convictions and who will fight 
for them—and for the Infantry. 
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GOING UP 


Infantrymen must be able to go anywhere. These rugged soldiers 
of the 196th Infantry Regiment emulate mountain goats as they 
scale an almost vertical cliff during intensive training in Alaska. 
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The Chinese enemy and the Chinese terrain will gang 


up on those who would reconnoiter by air 


or in mechanized units along roads, for in 


China, where few roads exist, he who controls 


the space between the roads controls the roads 
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In China, Recon Is 
for Foot Soldiers 


TH an armament often desperately 

obsolescent, the Chinese Commu- 
nist military forces have conducted a 
successful war of attrition for many 
years. From a small corps of regular 
forces and innumerable guerrilla 
bands, they have succeeded in build- 
ing an army which has surprised the 
Western World. 

Most of the Communist successes 
would have been impossible without 
the detailed and comprehensive reports 
of their reconnaissance, on which their 
leaders could base their planning. Anti- 
Communist reconnaissance, on the oth- 
er hand, proved disappointingly un- 
successful despite air superiority and 
motorization. 

The geographical conditions of a vast 
part of the Far East are unfavorable 
. to air, mechanized, and motorized re- 
connaissance. The terrain of the Asian 


GENERAL SUN LI-JEN 


subcontinent, which stretches from Si- 
beria to the frontiers of India and 
down to the Indonesian archipelago, 
is varied, but it has one common fea- 
ture—a scarcity of roads and strong 
bridges in the Western sense. 


ORTH of an east-west line, roughly 
one hundred miles noth of the 

Yangtse, people grow grain, and traf- 
fic moves on oxcarts over unimproved 
dirt roads. These roads become quag 
mires when it rains or when the snow 
melts. During the dry season every 
moving vehicle stirs up a big cloud of 
dust. In the great plains of this area, 
vehicles cai. move across country when 
the soil is dry. 

South of this line, rice is grown. The 
fields are under water from spring to 
autumn in the northern part and prac- 
tically during the whole year in the 


southern. With the exception of a few 
roads built in recent times, there exist 
only footpaths, about twenty to thirty 
inches wide, on which people move in 
single file. 

The bridges in the interior cannot 
carry heavy vehicles like tanks or ar- 
mored cars. River beds are muddy, and 
the rivers cannot be forded. With the 
exception of the mountainous areas and 
the steppes and deserts of the north 
east, the whole subcontinent is densely 
populated. Fighting can be done al 
most anywhere, and supply lines could 
easily extend thousands of miles. 

The northern part of the subcon- 
tinent is covered during the summer 
with millet, corn, and sorghum, the 
latter growing about nine feet high, 
and there is plenty of cover. After the 
autumn harvest until March the coun 
try is bare. In the south the plains are 
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Bret Harte might have said it this way: “Which I 


wish to remark... the terrain Chinese is peculiar” 
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full of bamboo groves and the moun 
tains are covered with high grass and 
shrubs. As you go southward, the 
cover becomes denser, until you reach 
the jungles of the tropical belt. 


— concepts of reconnais- 
sance are ill fitted to this geography. 
The experiences of two World Wars 
in Europe have led to the belief that 
reconnaissance is largely the task of 
the air force and of mechanized or 
motorized units. Reconnaissance on 
foot is done mainly for security pur- 
poses or on the actual battlefield, and 
therefore is the duty of all troops. 
These concepts will not work in the 
Far East, where you cannot fill the 
country by moving along the roads, 
where spaces between units may be 
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100-200 miles wide, where the enemy 
is not hampered by heavy equipment, 
and where he moves large contingents 
only by night, and in the daytime 
breaks his troops up into such small 
groups that aerial reconnaissance can- 
not easily get a clear picture. 

The geographical facts rule supreme. 
In Manchuria, Chinese Nationalist 
troops carried out motorized reconnais- 
sance carefully in accordance with 
American regulations. They failed, 
beaten by the geography of the coun- 
try. Moving along the few roads, they 
were unable to drive across country and 
were bogged down during the spring 
thaw. Time and again, reconnaissance 
units were ambushed. Moving forward 
along the road, they seldom found a 


trace of the enemy, but when return- 
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ing they ran into mines and ambushes. 
In a country where few roads exist, he 
who controls the space in between 
also controls the roads. 


INCE the Communist reconnais- 

sance seems to have been more suc- 
cessful than that of our side, it would 
be wise to study their methods and 
organization. 

The strength of the reconnaissance 
units of the Chinese Communist ar- 
mies is not much different from that 
of most armies. The organization pro- 
vides for a platoon for each infantry 
regiment, a company for each division, 
and a battalion for each corps. But 
this organization is very flexible. Their 
reconnaissance units are more like 
cadres around which they organize 
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guerrillas and civilians willing and able 
to serve as reconnaissance troops. 

Communist army regulations pro- 
vide for the concentration of the regi- 
mental platoons and divisional com- 
pany into a single reconnaissance unit 
under the direct command of the divi- 
sion G2. One-third of all the reconnais- 
sance units operate in civilian clothes 
in teams of three men, who receive 
special training. Communist recon- 
naissance units have practically no ve- 
hicles, but they make a limited use of 
bicycles and horses. 

The Communists have acquired a 
high degree of skill in camouflage. 
They prefer to move silently at night. 
They move on foot, and they make 
use of the terrain for the purposes of 
observation and ambush. Their pur- 
pose is not only to establish and main- 
tain contact with the enemy forces, but 
to pervade the enemy by aiming at his 
front, flanks, center, and rear. 

Communist reconnaissance units op- 
erate far forward of their parent forces. 
While fighting them in Manchuria in 
1946-47, we generally encountered 
their patrols fifty to sixty miles in front 
of their assembly areas. It is a special 
feature of Communist tactics to keep 
their forces well hidden behind this 
far-flung reconnaissance screen, out of 
reach of the enemy. Then when the 
moment seems opportune they strike 
a lightning blow with everything they 
can muster. 
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Communist reconnaissance is aggres- 
sive. Patrols carry out nuisance raids 
at night, ambushing, minelaying, and 
sniping. They carry a feeling of in- 
security deep into the rear of their en- 
emy, they force him to increase his 
security elements, they rob his men of 
rest, and they wear down his morale, 
all with a small number of men. 

The chief drawback in the Commu 
nist methods of reconnaissance is a 
slowness of movement, especially when 
reporting, but this handicap will soon 
be overcome as they obtain more light, 
portable radio equipment. 


F war should break out again in the 

Far East, we will have to wrest the 
initiative in reconnaissance from the 
enemy. Reconnaissance units will have 
a wide variety of duties, including the 
suppression of guerrilla warfare. In 
the wide spaces of the Far East, an 
enemy aiming at infiltration into our 
rear will always find his way through 
gaps and around open flanks. Our aim 
must be to deal with this problem ac- 
tively, and to relieve the main body of 
troops of the burden of security tasks 
as much as possible. We must harass 
the enemy, instead of permitting him 
to harass us. We must become secure 
against ambush and other surprises, 
whether in the front or the rear or on 
the flanks. 

While Communist reconnaissance 
offers us many lessons, we should not 


merely imitate their methods. They 
owed much of their success to incom 
prehensible mistakes of opponents who 
tried to fight a stationary war by hold- 
ing scattered strongpoints in a wide 
theater of war against a highly mobile 
enemy. The latest example of this 
misconception of the essentials of strat 
egy in the Far East was the defense 
of Dien Bien Phu with its catastrophic 
results. 

The machine gun has eliminated 
cavalry, and the terrain in the Far East 
is not suitable for armored vehicles. 
Reconnaissance therefore has to be 
done on foot. But several problems 
have to be solved before reconnaissance 
units can operate successfully far ahead 
of the main forces. They are: 

® The problem of carrying the re- 
connaissance units quickly into the vi- 
cinity of the enemy. 

© The problem of reporting and di- 
recting the reconnaissance units while 
they are reconnoitering. 

© The problem of supply. 

© The problem of rejoining the 
parent forces. 

To reach the vicinity of the enemy, 
reconnaissance units can move on ve- 
hicles or bicycles, or can be flown in 
or parachuted. 

Light portable radio equipment has 
solved the problem of reporting. Re 
ports can now reach headquarters as 
quickly as reports from air or mechan- 
ized forces. Reconnaissance units can 
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be briefed on the situation and receive 
instructions without having to return. 
The use of radios enables reconnais- 
sance on foot to develop its potentiali- 
ties to the full, for neither bad weather, 
darkness, nor difficulties of terrain can 
prevent foot reconnaissance units from 
carrying out their duties. 

The reconnaissance units may have 
to carry food for several days with 
them. Sometimes they will have to live 
off the country, as cavalry used to. 
Supplies can also be dropped by para- 
chute. The supply problem for recon- 
naissance units is the same as for guer 
rilla units, and it has to be solved in 
the same way. 

The problem of rejoining the parent 
forces will arise only if a sudden re 
treat or change of direction of move- 
ment becomes necessary, or if the units 
are operating behind the enemy lines. 
If vehicles or bicycles cannot be used, 
evacuation may have to be done by 
helicopter. Foot reconnaissance units 
must know that fulfillment of their 
task is no longer a question of a few 
hours, but of days or even weeks. 


HE men in reconnaissance units 
should be of the same nationality as 
the local population, especially if the 
country is densely inhabited and if the 
population has been indoctrinated and 


organized by the Communists. Men of 
a different race, no matter how care- 
fully they camouflage themselves, can- 
not remain concealed from the popu 


lation. This lesson was learned in 
Indochina and Korea. 

In a wide, undeveloped Communist 
country, it will be necessary to have 
stronger reconnaissance units than we 
now have. For an infantry regiment, 
a strong platoon (50-60 men) is the 
minimum. For a division, a reconnais- 
sance battalion of two to three com- 
panies, and a heavy-weapons unit (an- 
titank weapons and trench mortars) 
will be the best solution. In addition, 
there may be a reconnaissance battal- 
ion under army or corps headquarters. 
This unit may be partly or wholly 
mechanized for use in the plains of 
North China, Northwest China, and 
Manchuria. But equipment and train- 
ing must be such that dismounted re- 
connaissance can be carried out in the 
same way as demanded of the regimen- 
tal and divisional reconnaissance units. 

Reconnaissance on foot must have 
depth. There must be reserve patrols 
to track down and frustrate enemy 
reconnaissance which has penetrated 
the outer screen, as well as to cope with 
an advancing enemy in force. For dis- 
mounted reconnaissance units do not 
necessarily retreat in the face of an ad- 
vancing enemy. The outer screen of 
patrols will report, but it may let the 
enemy's spearheads pass. The rear 
echelons then take over, until the en- 
emy is enmeshed in our reconnaissance 
network. 

Members of reconnaissance units 
must be carefully selected and given 


specialized training. You cannot use a 
man in this dificult task unless he has 
acquired a high degree of self-conf- 
dence—in his resourcefulness, mastery 
of arms, concealed movement and cam- 
ouflage, and ability to extricate himself 
from difficult situations. This kind of 
training is an excellent school for lead- 
ers of the lower ranks. 

Mechanization or motorization of re- 
connaissance units in the Far East 
should not be completely abandoned. 
Whenever and wherever mechanized 
war is conducted, mechanized recon- 
naissance will be necessary. Motoriza- 
tion should be regarded mainly as a 
means of transportation, valuable 
where roads permit its use. Vehicles 
enable reconnaissance units to be shift- 
ed rapidly; but once dismounted, the 
units must not be tied to their vehicles. 
A road is an objective to be watched, 
not something to march on, and recon- 
naissance forces should not be com- 
pelled always to return to the road. 

Reconnaissance troops in civilian 
clothes are needed in a country where 
the population takes part in the fight- 
ing. They should be an integral part 
of reconnaissance units, as in the Com- 
munist army. Their training is very 
complicated, and their system of re- 
porting sometimes needs elaborate 
planning. They work individually or 
in teams of two to three men. Behind 
the enemy’s lines, they report to an in 
telligence center, which in turn reports 
by radio or other means. 
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A toot reconnaissance company 
should consist of company headquar- 
ters and three platoons. Each platoon 
consists of four patrols, or squads, 
of 9-12 men each. The platoon com- 
manders have necessary signal men 
with them. Company headquarters, the 
platoon commanders, and each patrol 
would carry a high-frequency radio 
with a range of four to six miles. In 
addition, the company commander, 
each platoon leader, and each vehicle 
would carry a portable radio set with 
a range of thirty to fifty miles. 

The table of equipment must be 
exible enough to allow the command- 
er to select for his patrols the armament 
best suited to the terrain, situation, 
task, and enemy to be expected. Patrols 
would normally carry semiautomatic 
rifles (for two-thirds or one-half of the 
men), automatic carbines, and hand 
grenades. For night operations, car- 
bines may be substituted for the rifles. 
Tank mines, rocket launchers, auto- 
matic rifles, and light mortars may be 
carried if the task demands it. Bicycles 
for one-third or one-fourth of the men 
should also be available. 
reconnaissance 


O visualize how a 


unit would actually operate, it is 
useful to develop an imaginary but 


typical situation. The terrain is that 
of Central China. The flat ground con- 
sists of rice paddy fields with scattered 
villages and bamboo groves. The hills 
are covered with high grass and shrub. 
There is only one vehicular road, its 
surface a mixture of earth and gravel. 
Off this road there are only narrow 
footpaths, where vehicles cannot travel. 

In this situation, a division is rest- 
ing in an area twelve miles south of 
the ground in Figure 1. Company A 
(Reconnaissance) has advanced north- 
ward on foot on a sector six miles wide. 
The weather is rainy and the ceiling 
is low. 

At 1100 hours Company A contacts 
an enemy mechanized reconnaissance 
unit of company strength, moving 
southward on the road. The enemy 
spearhead halts on Lion Mountain for 
the purpose of observation. The Com- 
pany A commander reports this to his 
battalion headquarters, and he is or- 
dered to let the enemy penetrate. He 
is meanwhile to continue his advance 
to a river-line objective, eight miles 
north of the area on the map. Battalion 
will prepare an ambush, using Com- 
pany C and the headquarters antitank 
and mortar platoon. Company A is to 
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harass the enemy in case he decides 
to retreat. 

Figure 2 shows the situation at 1400 
hours. The enemy reconnaissance unit 
has continued southward unmolested. 
The Company A commander has or 
dered his 3d Platoon leader to take 
one section of his platoon and to pre 
pare a road block in defile on Liang 
Mountain to block the enemy if he 
retreats. 

The company has reached the points 














shown on the map when it makes con- 
tact witn an enemy marching column. 
The company commander orders his 
Ist Platoon, minus one squad, to con- 
tinue the advance to Yuan Mountain, 
to gain observation on the river-liue ob- 
jective two miles north of Yuan Moun- 
tain, and to reconnoiter against the 
enemy column from the east. The de- 
tached squad remains on Camel's Back 
Mountain, under company control. 

The 2d Platoon continues reconnais- 
sance against the enemy column from 
a line stretching from Stone Mountain 
to Flat Mountain. Company headquar- 
ters moves into the area of Camel’s 
Back Mountain, where it establishes 
an observation point. 

[he reconnaissance company has 
thus placed itself in a position to com 
plete its reconnaissance mission and 
at the same time help ensnare the en 
emy in a net that tightens as he pene 
trates more deeply. Division may order 
the reconnaissance battalion to allow 
the enemy to penetrate it, or the battal- 
ion may trap the enemy reconnaissance 
company itself. 


HE vast terrain of the Far East is 

unsuitable for stationary warfare. Ar- 
mies cannot move with their divisions 
shoulder to shoulder. The scarcity of 
roads necessitates movements with 
many small columns on a wide front. 
The problem is to prevent the enemy 
from destroying isolated columns be- 
fore other columns can come to their 
assistance. We must be able to con- 
centrate quickly in superior strength 
for the destruction of part of the ene- 
my while weaker forces hold off the 
enemy's neighboring forces. This strat- 
egy is possible only if there is a strong, 
wide-flung reconnaissance screen in 
close contact with the enemy, giving 
the commander a clear, comprehensive, 
and detailed picture of the disposition 
and movement of the enemy. 

There are no miracle cures for this 
reconnaissance problem. Mechaniza- 
tion and superiority in the air have 
failed when they have not been linked 
with an understanding of the funda- 
mentals—perfect concealment, silent in- 
filtration, uninterrupted observation, 
and, when possible, action against en- 
emy supply lines and use of ambush. 
The Far Eastern subcontinent is a 
potential theater of war. Its geography 
must be studied carefully, and methods 
must be changed, when necessary, to 
suit it. The problems can be solved by 


common effort and a flexible mind. 
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WIND ’ER UP. An electric starter is applied to the 

prop of the four-cylinder, 72 horsepower engine. 

Mechanic behind the prop is adjusting a needle 

valve. Man in far background with right arm ex- 

tended is signalling for a full right turn command 
and ailerons have been so positioned. 


RCAT mounted for takeoff from launcher cart. 

This is the usual method of launching the RCAT. 

The launcher is attached to a 150-foot cable which 

rotates around a pylon. Mechanic is making last 

minute fuel adjustment to get full power. When 

the soldier in the background pulls the lanyard 
the launcher cart will be released. 


SH-BOOM! Under 2,600 pounds of JATO thrust the RCAT 
is catapulted down a 60-foot launcher and is airborne, 


RCAT Aloft, 


HE dark red bird shoots up off of the floor of the South- 

western desert, climbing 2,700 feet a minute. Then is levels 
off, circles a couple of times and streaks for its life at 200 knots. 

Too slow and too late. On the ground a battery of 75mm 
Skysweepers opens fire and another RCAT (Radio Controlled 
Airplane Target) is lowered to earth by a blossoming parachute. 

In the past fifteen years more than 40,000 target drones 
similar to todays RCAT have been fired upon by Army and 
Navy AA gunners. They have been used almost everywhere. 
Last year the 48th AAA Detachment (RCAT) flew RCATs 
a little more than 100 miles south of the Arctic Circle. 

Army RCAT detachments provide high-speed, radio-controlled 
targets for AA fire. The drones provide targets for all AA weap- 
ons from the caliber .50 machine gun to the Nike missile. 
RCATs can climb, roll and dive to simulate fighter aircraft. An 


CIRCLING ABOUT the rotary launcher the RCAT works up 
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climbing at a rate of 2,700 feet a minute. The tip pods contain corner re- 
flectors to increase radar reflectivity. Radio controls flight of RCAT. 


But Not for Long 


RCAT at 12,000 feet presents about the 
same silhouette as a bomber at 24,000 
feet. 

A typical RCAT detachment consists 
of thirteen men and an officer. The officer 
and the single master sergeant generally 
perform as ground controllers (“beeper 
pilots”). The detachment can make as 
many as 20 target flights a day and usual- 
ly serves four battalions. 

Attrition rates depend upon the type 
of weapon firing at the targets. Automatic 
guns like the Skysweeper take a rather 
heavy toll. A fair average would probably 


be six flights per RCAT. 


Accurate AA fire knocks off a wing. 
The 38-foot parachute opens auto- 
matically when a hit is made. 


to 80 miles per hour before it is released and becomes airborne. 





THE MONTH’S READING 


Infantry Had to Do the Job 


LT. GEN. L. K. TRUSCOTT, JR. 
Cc a AAI Z, 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 1954 
Until the final campaign in northern Italy, close air 
support for ground troops was never as effective as it 
should have been and was often entirely missing. This is 
not to say that ground forces did not derive some advantage 
from the interruption of enemy communications and the 





blasting of industrial targets hundreds of miles away, for 
these air missions did have a vital effect upon the course 
of the war. They did not, however, help the ground sol- 
diers much in overcoming serious obstacles on their imme- 
diate front. It was not until the Air Force accepted the 
principle of control by a forward ground controller and 
the Tactical Air Commander established his headquarters 
with the Army commander that close air support became 
truly effective. This is, in my opinion, a minimum require- 
ment for effective air support for ground forces. 

The Fifth Army, like other American forces, was actually 
a highly mechanized force with many tanks and tank 
destroyers, much motorized artillery and antiaircraft artil- 
lery, and trucks and other vehicles in profusion. Traffic 
control became a vital problem. Our two and a half ton 
truck and our jeep made us far more mobile even in moun- 
tain warfare than our British Allies, for these vehicles had 
far greater cross-country mobility than any of the British 
vehicles. 

Yet, with all of the support made possible by mechaniza- 
tion both in the air and on the ground, it was the infantry- 
man who bore the brunt of the Italian campaign. 


The Personal Touch in War 


LT. COL. GEORGE B. PICKETT, JR. 
Armor 
November-December 1954 


Robert E. Lee surrendered on 9th April, 1865. Imme- 
diately the Confederacy collapsed. Why? Because Lee was 
the motivating force of the Confederate Army. Members 
of his Army of Northern Virginia never referred to them- 
selves as “members of the Army of Northern Virginia” but 
as part of “Lee’s Army.” If you pushed them they would 
also tell you that they belonged to “Hood’s Division” of 
“Longstreet’s Corps.” They prided themselves on their 
leaders. However, these stalwarts were just as quick to 
ridicule what they considered mediocrity. After returning 
to Lee’s Army from service in East Tennessee, Longstreet’s 
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men told some of their withdrawing comrades at the Battle 
of the Wilderness that they “acted like Bragg’s men.” This 
reflected their opinion of the Confederates who had faced 
Grant at Chattanooga. But this identification of the com- 
mander with his men did not end with the Civil War. 
The Third U.S. Army in Europe was more often referred 
to as “Patton’s Third Army” than just “Third Army.” If 
an outfit is referred to by its members as “Dingblatt’s 6th 
Tank”—Dingblatt is well on the road to success. 

Even the foe respects a good leader. When Grant as- 
sumed command in the East in 1864, the veterans of the 
Army of the Potomac were prompt to remark, “He hasn’t 
met Bobbie Lee yet.” In North Africa in 1940 and 1941, 
the British used to refer to any clever act as a “Rommel.” 
They had to be ordered to stop giving Rommel credit for 
being almost superhuman. 


Weapons and Allies 


HENRY A. KISSINGER 
Foreign Affairs 
April 1955 


An all-or-nothing military policy will also sap the vitality 
of our system of alliances. If we assert that nuclear weap- 
ons represent the only deterrents to Soviet aggression, one 
of two consequences becomes almost inevitable: either our 
Allies will feel that any military effort on their part is un- 
necessary, or they may be led to the conviction that peace 
is preferable to war almost at any price. With the end of 
the American monopoly of nuclear power, our demonstra- 
tions of weapons in that field may actually work to Soviet 
advantage. Thus our explosion of the hydrogen bomb was 
certainly a factor in deterring British action in Indochina. 
Our only policy consistent with a policy of alliances, there- 
fore, is one which minimizes (or seems to minimize) the 
risks of nuclear war and at the same time offers protection 
against Soviet occupation through the use of conventional 
armies. 


‘Copters Belong with the Army 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
February 1955 


“Which service ought to run the Army’s helicopters?” 
On the face of it, one might say that this new cross-country 
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vehicle, which is going to replace the Army’s jeeps and 
lorries, ought naturally to be army transport. But the other 
school of thought will object on the ground of vulnerability 
to air attack. It will be claimed that helicopter movement 
will be completely dependent upon the air situation. Until 
a certain degree of air superiority has been gained, so it 
will be said, helicopters will have to keep out of the air. 
They must therefore operate strictly under the Air com- 
mand, so as to synchronize their movements with fighter 
sweeps and so on. 


There is no validity in this argument. With equal logic 
one might put all the lorry transport of the Army under 
the RAF, for it is far more vulnerable to fighter attack than 
the low-flying, tree-dodging helicopters of the future will 
be. There will, of course, be helicopter casualties—perhaps 
at times very heavy casualties—but this will be an ordinary 
risk of war, rather lighter than the risk already accepted 
as normal in the case of lorry columns. There will be only 
one commander who will be in a position to assess this 
risk and decide whether it is justified—the military com- 
mander, for whom all these helicopters will be moving, and 
not the air commander, who will not be qualified to judge 
the importance of the work which the helicopters are doing 
for the land battle at any given moment. 


Living with Our Problems 


LouISs J. HALLE 
Civilization and Foreign Policy 
Harper & Brothers, 1955 


In international affairs, especially, we must recognize 
that certain problems are not susceptible of solution, at 
least for the time being. They are not susceptible of solu- 
tion, often enough, because they are inherent in the exist- 
ence and personality of other nations with which we have 
to deal. Europe, for example, continues to have a German 
problem because it continues to have a Germany, and even 
Germany’s total defeat in warfare still leaves the problem 
of many millions of vigorous German people constituting a 
German nation. Theoretically it might be possible to 
“solve” the German problem by exterminating the German 
people. But that, if it were actually possible, would surely 
raise more and greater problems for those who undertook 
it than the one it solved. Our job in situations of this sort 
is simply to find the best way of living with the problem 
until, in the vast unraveling of history that always goes on, 
circumstances have changed it or brought forth the possi- 
bility of a solution. This calls for patience, for the long 
view, and for a just appreciation of our own powers. 

We cannot, then, formulate an American foreign policy 
that, in the foreseeable future, will abolish the insecurity 
of our times and give us back the security which we 
formerly had virtually without working for it. We shall 
merely wreck ourselves and the world if we insist on acting 
as if nothing else were tolerable. The endurance of men 
through the ages shows that, in fact, the normal insecurity 
of mankind is tolerable. To hold the other view is to be 
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like the spoiled rich boy who finds it intolerable to have to 
walk to school although most of his classmates do it every 
day. 


The Next War? 


BRIGADIER GENERAL THOMAS R. PHILLIPS 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
October 1954 

The side that gains aerial domination in the opening 
battle [of atomic war] will almost certainly win the ground 
battle—assuming a reasonable equality of forces. The side 
that has aerial domination will clean out such items as 
atomic cannon, missiles, and pilotless bomber launching 
points. They will also be able to lay down a defensive bar- 
rage against the enemy ground forces, and blast and burn 
a corridor through the defense, enabling their own forces 
to pass. 

From this point of view, the atomic armed ground forces 
are an anachronism arising from an effort to adapt armies 
to conditions they cannot cope with. The ground soldier 
is quick to point out that armies have survived all the 
changes in weapons of the past—machine guns, incredible 
concentration of artillery and tanks—and now will disperse 
more and dig deeper in order to survive the atomic weap- 


ons. 
> * - 


Out of all this speculation—and it cannot be anything 
else—one solid conclusion can be drawn: Air power—defen 
sive power to protect our troops and installations, and of 
fensive to destroy the enemy—is the key to victory and 
survival. 

Some military thinkers believe that it is quite unlikely 
that atomic cannon and giuded missiles such as the Corpo- 
ral guided rocket and the Honest John short-range ballistic 
rocket will have any place in an atomic war. The Army 
argues, however, that aircraft must take off from runways 
two miles long, which cannot be hidden, while the Mata- 
dor, the Corporal, and Honest John can all be launched 
from a cleared space, the size of a tennis court. The soldiers 
believe that the airdromes will be destroyed while many 
of the missile launching sites will not be touched. 

* * * 

General Omar N. Bradley . . . once said that if we had 
negligible ground forces in Europe, the Russians could 
place their soldiers one hundred yards apart and march 
across Western Europe despite our atomic weapons. The 
thermonuclear bomb spoils this statement. It has been 
estimated that a one-megaton bomb would kill 17,000 men 
in such a dispersed formation, and a five-megaton bomb 
would kill 39,000, and a ten-megaton bomb 50,000. 

In the face of such capabilities, ground warfare as it is 
currently conceived, can no longer exist in war between 
atomic powers. The only defense against the thermonuclear 
bomb for the ground forces would be to mingle with the 
enemy on his own territory. Thus, ground warfare be- 
comes a problem of infiltration and guerrilla action. 
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Airborne capability traded for more ground mobility 





The New Airborne AAA Battalion 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL GERALD W. 


HE 80th Airborne AAA Battalion of 

the 82d Airborne Division has been 
reorganized and reequipped under the 
changes effected by the new T/O&E 
44-275. Before long the 88th Airborne 
AAA Battalion of the llth Airborne 
Division and two separate AAA bat- 
teries with airborne RCTs will be 
similarly reorganized. 

Paradoxically, the impzoved version 
of the airborne ack-ack battalion does 
not increase its parachuting ability. In 
fact, that ability is decreased. But its 
battlefield mobility and its capability to 
support and keep up with the airborne 
division are greatly increased. The 
venerable towed 40mm AA mount has 
been dropped and in its place the bat- 
talion now has the new self-propelled 
M42 mounting twin 40mm AA guns 
on the new lighttank chassis. It is ex- 
actly the same weapon as that manned 
by the organic antiaircraft with the in- 
fantry and armored divisions—a wicked 
weapon to turn on the enemy in the 
air or on the ground. 

The mission of the battalion is to 
support the airborne division in much 
the same manner as the organic self- 
propelled AAA battalion supports in- 
fantry and armored divisions, except 
that it requires the flexibility and capa- 
bility to support the lightning strikes 
of paratroopers. 


> a typical airborne operation there 
will be a parachute assault echelon 
to envelop the enemy in a mass sur- 
prise, with a powerful force descend- 
ing upon the enemy i.. a snow of nylon 
puffs. These warriors will seize and 
expand the airhead so that the assault 
echelon can be reinforced with the 
division's own air-landed, heavier stuff. 
Later, we hope, the division will be 
reinforced for further offensive action 
by the timely arrival of masses of air- 
landed troops and machines or by a 
ground link-up with friendly forces. 
Normally, air superiority in the area 
will be established before airborne as- 
sault operations are undertaken. How- 
ever, it may well be impracticable to 
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maintain that superiority continually, 
day after day, all day. And for that 
reason an antiaircraft force will be re- 
quired to accompany the assault. Since 
antiaircraft requires many aircraft to 
lift it, it will be subject to close scruti- 
ny. The commander never has enough 
planes to transport as much infantry 
as he would like. That fact has in- 
fluenced the reorganization. 

This organization does not represent 
the final word, as our airbome antiair- 
craft is still very much in a fluid state 
of development. Nevertheless, it does 
mark the forward progress that has 
been made since the first airborne 
AAA battalion was formed. That first 
T/O&E provided three AW and three 
MG batteries in the battalion. In 1950 
it was revised to provide only three 
batteries, each battery manning eight 
40mm AW mounts and eight M55 
quad .50 MG mounts. 


_ are the major changes that the 
new T/O&E makes in the battalion: 

© The towed 40mm AA mount has 
been replaced by the self-propelled 
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M42. There are still 24 of these. The 
towed 40mm AA mount is unsuitable 
for air drop. It is too heavy and not 
rugged enough. After the electrical- 
power tracking equipment was re- 
moved to improve air-dropping qualities 
it was found that hand-racking was 
erratic and failed to give accurate fire 
control. Then, too, the weapon was 
lacking in battlefield suitability, and 
it. requirement for aircraft for both the 
weapon and its prime mover was en- 
tirely out of line. So the airborne as- 
saults will forego 40mm AA guns un- 
til the M42 can be brought in by a 
ground link-up, or until it can be air- 
landed, if such practicability develops. 


® The battalion now has twice the 
number of MS55s, a total of 48. Each 
firing battery has 12. Heretofore that 
would have made 36, but 

© Battery D, a fourth firing battery, 
has been added. 

© The battalion now has 8 ground- 
observer teams. I don’t know how they 
ever got these, but they will come in 
handy when we can expand our future 
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M55 deigel for an airdrop. The machine = are packed in a canvas container. 
ro 


Prime mover is dropped 


m another aircraft 
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airheads into the 8- to 15-mile radius. 
Until then they will make fine “fight 
as infantrymen.” 

®@ The strength of the battalion is 
increased by 127 men. 

® Both the number of vehicles and 
the number of radios in the battalion 


are doubled. 


HE 80th is now testing the new or- 

ganization, and the procedures being 
developed for its use in airborne opera- 
hons. 

We particularly like the M42 with 
its battlefield mobility and rapid-fire 
destructive power. However, we are 
already noting some matters that need 
correction. The first is a much-need- 
ed modification in the M55. It is effec- 
tive in action, and we like it. It packs 
into a neat parachute package; we can 
deliver two—possibly three—of them in 
each C-119 airplane. But it could 
have a much more suitable mount. 

In an airborne assault operation the 
M55 is now our main antiaircraft re- 
liance. It goes in with the leading ele- 
ments of the assault echelon. We 
would like to take in all 48 of them; 
and if the enemy air gets active we 
shall need every one. But the trans- 
port requirements are terribly heavy. 
On the ground this weapon is trans- 
ported in the bed of a 2%-ton truck. 
That is not good, but the weapon will 
not tow. To carry the 48 M55s requires 
24 C-119 aircraft. But it takes 48 more 
C-119s to transport the 48 2%-ton 
trucks. These 72 planes could other- 
wise carry 2,880 infantrymen with all 
their rifles, grenades, and other gear. 
Imagine pleading with the command- 
ing general for more aircraft when he 
doesn’t have enough to lift his reserve 
infantry battalions! 

We are concerned, too, because we 
cannot load tactically. Since the C-119 
will not carry both the M55 and its 
prime mover, the 2%-ton truck, they 
are loaded in two separate airplanes, 
and airplanes are notorious for drop- 
ping their loads at widely separated 
places. 

We've tried to tow the M55 with 
jeeps in tandem. This is a good way 
to ruin jeeps quickly. We've tried it 
with %4-ton trucks. It will tow at slow 
speeds on hard-surfaced roads with a 
plunging, swerving, swooping, clang- 
ing motion that sets your teeth on 
edge. I have never had the nerve to 
see whether the mount or the towing 
pintle would last very long. We have 
lowered the pintle on 2%-ton trucks in 
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an effort to find a solution. This is no 
good. It gets hung up in ridiculous 
ways and also the small wheels don’t 
give enough ground clearance. 

We need larger wheels to facilitate 
cross-country mobility and a suitable 
wheel suspension to permit towing 
with the %4-ton truck. That would give 
economical and efficient operation, as 
well as tactical loading for airborne 
operations. 


selimmaee change which I would 
recommend is in organization. Each 
firing battery has three platoons, and 
each platoon has two M42s and four 


generally apply. The M55 is essen- 
tially a defensive weapon, whereas the 
M42, though no match for a full 
fledged tank, is a fine offensive weap- 
on. It can dash around (drivers in the 
80th beware!) to support an infantry 
attack from objective to objective, or 
wherever needed. It should not be tied 
down with the M55. 


F I were a regimental commander em- 
ploying an attached airborne AA 
battery in a purely ground support 
role, | would like to use it about this 
way: 
In defense. Attach one MG platoon 


Gun crew at drill on the M42—twin 40mm guns mounted on Walker Bulldog 
tank chassis. Highly mobile on the ground, it cannot be airlifted 


M55s. I would put tne six M42s in an 
AW platoon and the twelve M55s in 
two equally divided MG platoons. My 
reasons: 

© The two are different weapons in 
operation, maintenance, employment, 
spare parts, and ammunition supply. 
The platoon commander would have 
a simpler job handling the training 
and operations for one type of weapon. 

® In an airborne operation—our 
main job—only the M55 would be para- 
chuted. The M42s would be left be- 
hind to participate in the ground link- 
up Operation. 

® In typical airborne AA employ 
ment, movement may be expected. As 
the mobility of the two weapons is 
entirely different, we would sacrifice 


the fine mobility of the M42 if we tie 


‘it down to the M55. 


© In supporting the infantry in 
ground operations the same factors 


to each infantry battalion on the line 
to supplement defensive fires; keep the 
M42 platoon in reserve in blocking 
positions prepared to rush to the most 
serious threat. 

In offense. Attach one MG platoon 
to each infantry battalion in the attack 
for preparatory fires and to support the 
attack on the initial objective; to be 
brought up later for assistance in con- 
solidation. Keep M42s in reserve to 
give reinforcing fires for the initial at- 
tack with plans for direct support of 
the main effort. 

In all this I believe the communica- 
tions and control would be much sim- 
plified with a battery organization such 
as I have suggested. 

Meanwhile, we are proceeding with 
our tactical and firing tests, developing 
procedures to fit the new organization 
and attempting to test all angles un- 
der realistic field conditions. 
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This Concerns You 








APANESE bomb Pearl Harbor! Ger 

mans attack in Ardennes! Chinese 
Reds cross Yalu! Many casualties might 
have been saved had we been able to 
predict these events. What price would 
you attach to timely and accurate in- 
formation concerning the imminence 
of a nuclear attack against the United 
States? Of course, it is not known 
whether such information is actually 
available, but these questions point up 
the importance of intelligence. 

The headlines in your newspaper 
are ample proof tl.at someone is inter- 
ested in collecting and evaluating de- 
tailed information about potential en- 
emies. Although specific individuals 
or methods are not mentioned when 
the press reveals that a high-ranking 
foreign ofhcial has defected, that a spy 
ring has been broken, or that workers 
in a remote region are discontented, 
behind each of these events is an un- 
told story concerni+g the work of in- 
telligence officers. Deception, security 
of operational methods, and avoidance 
of publicity are essential to the intelli 
gence mission. That is why few civil- 
ians or military men are aware of the 
effort the Army puts into the produc- 
tion of intelligence. 


T' 1E scope and size of our intelligence 
effort expended in the past have 
varied according to the imminence of 
war. Today, technical innovations and 
ease of intercontinental transportation 
and communications have greatly in- 
creased the proportions of our intel- 
ligence effort. While few officers 
performed intelligence duties before 
World War II, present-day officers 
have assignments as photo interpreters, 
interrogators, censors, order-of-battle 
specialists, language and area special- 
ists, interpreters, end general intelli- 
gence officers. Uthers are assigned in 
counterintelligence, psychological war- 
fare, special forces, feld-operations in- 
telligence, Army Security Agency, 
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Central Intelligence Agency, attaché, 
a..d strategic intelligence. 

What is an intelligence officer like? 
Sherlock Holmes and Mike Ham- 
mer notwithstandi..g, eccentricities will 
disqualify rather than qualify an ofh- 
cer for intelligence duty. Intelligence 
wants only the normal and well-quali- 
fied officer wanted by every other arm 
and service. Pertinent regulations such 
as SR 605-150-30 (Intelligence Special- 
ization), AR 600-148 (Assignment to 
the Counterintelligence Corps), AR 
614-46 (Assignment to Field Opera- 
tions Intelligence Duties), SR 600-147- 
1 (Assignment in Army Attaché Sys- 
tem), and SR 350-380-1 (Foreign Area 
Specialist Program), outline the basic 
prerequisites for selection and assign- 
ment to some of the fields. Assignment 
to the remaining fields is covered by 
similar regulations and directives. In 
general, men selected for intelligence 
duty must be of normal appearance, 
free of possible compromising afhlia- 
tions, receptive to language and area 
background training, and imbued with 
the desire to perform intelligence duty. 
Above-average ability and unblemished 
character and integrity are mandatory. 

Officers are selected for the various 
programs at Department of the Army 
level by Career Management Division 
of The Adjutant General’s Office. 
CMD also makes the appropriate as- 
signments within these programs. Most 
i..telligence officers eat, live, and sleep 
with intelligence after being selected 
for such duty. Intelligence specialists 
selected from the career reserve officers 
are usually assigned to high-level in- 
telligence agencies. Regular Army of- 
ficers chosen for the Army Security 
Agency specialization program remain 
assigned to Army Security Agency for 
the remainder of their military careers. 
Area specialists, regardless of com- 
ponent, are committed to a seven-year 
training and utilization tour with in- 
telligence agencies. Army Security 


Agency and MI-USAR career reservists 
on active duty, who comprise the larg- 
est single sourc. of intelligence officers, 
remain, respectively, with ASA and 
various intelligence fields throughout 
their military careers. In order to 
maintain branch qualifications, Regu- 
lar Army intelligence specialists are ro- 
tated regularly for the duration of their 
careers between tours with their basic 
branches and selected intelligence 
agencies. With a complete career in 
intelligence before them, all the afore- 
mentioned intelligence officers receive 
the same opportunity for training, de- 
velopment, and advancement that is 
offered by any arm or service. In the 
remaining intelligence fields, officers 
normally serv2 one three-year tour, re- 
gardless of their components, and re- 
vert to their basic branch unless a 
longer assignment is aesirea in the in- 
terest of the service. 


ITH the advent of the jet-propelled 

plane, the intercontinental ballistical 
missile, and nuclear weapons, the need 
for accurate and timely information re- 
quires that every commissioned officer 
give more than mere token acknowl- 
edgment of our intelligence effort. It 
must be realized that highly trained 
and specialized intelligence officers and 
intelligence agencies are available for 
the production of intelligence, and that 
men of high character and ability are 
essential to the continued operation 
and effectiveness of the never-ending 
quest for infor: ation. Despite the re- 
strictions that deny the intelligence 
expert widespread recognition or ac- 
knowledgment of his achievements, 
every officer should realize that the 
production of intelligence is a field of 
endeavor as vital to our cause as any 
other single arm or service. When 
these requirements are met by the rank 
and file of the military establishment, 
the only weak links in our over-all 
intelligence program will have been 
strengthened considerably. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


A West Point for NCOs 
— AN profession: il soldiers 

generally agree that our Army needs 
a stronger noncommissione d officer 
While as added 
prestige, unit NCO schools, and spe- 
cial living accommodations will serve 
to improve noncommis- 
must at the same 
time pay attention to the development 
of future NCOs. For this latter pur- 
pose, l propose that an NCO academy 
be formed. 

If this NCO academy is to meet the 
needs of our way of life, it must be 
more than just a purely military school. 
In addition to producing disciplined, 
trained professionals, it must strength- 
en the scholastic and moral standards 
of our leaders. To accomplish this goal, 
the academy must be attractive both to 
the individual and to the country. 

High standards should be required 
for admittance. Each applicant should 
be a male citizen of the United States, 
under high- 
school graduate or the equivalent; able 
to pass the Army standard physical if 
he is not already in the Army. Eligible 
applicants would be granted admis- 
sion on the basis of relative standing 
in competitive examinations. 


corps. such benefits 


our present 


sioned ofhcers, we 


twenty years of age; 


Students 
would be required to enlist for a three 
year period after graduation. 

The noncommissioned officer acade- 
my would be a recognized two-year 
junior-college course, offering elective 
major and minor subjects. Each student 
must, pursue either a gen- 
eral course 1n the 


however, 
combat arms or a 
specialty such as accounting, electron- 
The NCO academy 
would not take the place of the Army’s 
branch schools; it would, rather, give 
the student 
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ics, or mechanics. 


background for further 


This department is designed to ac- 
commodate the short, pithy and good 
humored expression of ideas—radi- 
cal and reactionary, new and old. 
We pay for all contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve to be put on 
notice that the rate of payment de- 
pends upon the originality of the 
subject and the quality of writing 
rather than length. This department 
is hungry for contributions, so shoot 
that good idea in . . . today. 


study in either the combat arms or 
technical services. 

Pay and privileges would be equal 
to the senior service academies. Stu- 
dents would be issued general-wear 
(green) and dress (blue) enlisted uni 
forms. Although these uniforms should 
be worn in the regulation manner, a 
distinctive academy lapel insignia, as 
well as insignia of cadet rank and 
authority, should be added. 

Students would receive longevity 
and retirement credit for the two years 
served at the NCO academy. In addi 
tion to the regimented academic sched- 
ule, two summer tactical training peri- 
ods would be held. The first summer 
would consist mainly of basic infantry 
training, including those subjects re 
quired by CONARC. During the sec 
ond summer, students would learn the 
practical leadership skills needed in all 
the combat arms. Both summer train 
ing periods would permit a fifteen-day 
leave, accrued in accordance with Army 
regulations. 

The establishment of a permanent 
NCO academy would produce several 
good results. Regular Army sergeants, 


thoroughly indoctrinated in leadership 
techniques and combat skills, would 
reach the Army in steady numbers 
each year; a better prepared corps of 
NCOs would be developed, who could 
more easily move into positions of com 
missioned officers if rapid mobiliza- 
tion should be necessary; the educated 
NCOs turned out by the academy 
would be well qualified to assist in the 
development and operation of our more 
complicated weapons. 

The enrollment should be limited to 
500 men per class, in order to maintain 
a student body of battalion size. The 
academy could be later expanded to a 
minimum of 4,000 men if the results 
would seem to justify the added cost. 
The faculty should include qualified 
NCOs of the first three grades, as 
well as officers of the active Army. A 
logical choice for the first commandant 
would be a colonel of a combat arm 
who is both enthusiastic about and ex- 
perienced in service education. The 
grounds and buildings should, if pos- 
sible, have a collegiate atmosphere, and 
the academy should be free from daily 
association with the active Army. 

LT. CHARLES J. V. FRIES, Il! 


U. S. Grant Wasn’t a Trooper 
T’S still too early to evaluate the im- 

pact of the regulation on forcing new 
Regular Army second lieutenants to 
“volunteer” for either ranger or air- 
borne training at The Infantry School, 
but I certainly would like to make 
book on the following results: 

®@ Standards of both Airborne and 
Ranger Departments will be lowered. 

® Prestige of airborne- and ranger- 
qualified soldiers will decline. 

@ The Regular Army will lose hun- 
dreds of potentially excellent officers 
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for the Infantry, Armor, Artillery, Sig- 
nal Corps, and Engineers. 

Why this obstacle was placed in the 
path of the potential career officer in 
the combat arms is hard to understand. 
Are we to believe that the USMA and 
ROTC programs are not already effec- 
tively weeding out the undesirables? 
Or is their purpose to establish an élite 
corps of young Regular officers, be- 
decked with silver wings and black- 
and-gold shoulder tabs? 

Rangers and paratroopers have al- 
ways prided themselves on exclusive- 
ness, and on the fact that to volunteer 
for the rigors of either is an indication 
of “determination and courage.” Pres- 
tige of membership in any unit based 
on achievement diminishes in inverse 
proportion to the increase in member- 
ship. Standards of performance and 
achievement in both Airborne and 
Ranger will inevitably be relaxed. It's 
asking a little too much of human 
nature to assume that cadre men can 
ignore the fact that a bust-out will 
write finis to the career of a Regular 
Army officer who already has weath- 
ered an extensive and hitherto conclu- 
sive weeding-out process. 

The USMA class of 1954 chose air- 
borne over ranger 2 to 1—a pretty real- 
istic choice, for few officers fail to 
qualify in this course, whereas the 
rangers frequently fail both officers and 
men. But we can anticipate fewer 
ROTC aspirants from the five affected 
arms. Maybe the technical services 
will get some of them, but so will civil- 
ian life. Self-styled “hard guys” thump 
their chests and growl, “Let ‘em go! 
Probably would make lousy officers 
anyhow.” 

There are thousands of officers on 
active duty who have never volun- 
teered for airborne or ranger training. 
Are we to assume that they are second- 
rate? Jumping out of aircraft or helling 
around Okeefenokee Swamp and Stone 
Mountain never have been requisites 
to effective military leadership in the 
past. Has the nuclear era dictated this 
significant change? 

The implication seems to be that 
weak sisters will thus be eliminated 
from the combat arms. If we are grant- 
ing Regular commissions to men who 
are weak sisters, perhaps a more real- 
istic and logical—not to mention eco- 
nomical—solution would be to alter the 
system of selection. 

In all fairness to DA, we must reject 
the thought that the new program is 
designed to correct inadequacies in the 
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selection system. One other reasonable 
assumption remains: ranger and/or air- 
borne training is necessary to command 
combat units in this atomic age. It is 
reasonable to blame the atom—other- 
wise how did we manage to blunder 
through three modern wars, four nine- 
teenth-century wars, and the War of 
Independence under the leadership of 
officers who, in the main, had had no 
opportunity to acquire the sterling 
qualities inculcated by these two spe- 
cial programs? 

Just what are the magic properties 
instilled into the man who successfully 
weathers airborne or ranger training? 
Advocates of the two gung-ho regimes 
maintain that their respective programs 
“make the man tough—physically and 
mentally.” 

True, both departments establish 
minimum acceptable performances on 
the physical fitness test, and PT cer- 
tainly is an element of both programs. 
Physical fitness, however, is one of 
life’s most fleeting achievements. One 
thirty-day leave, or six months behind 
a desk, will undo the results of years 
of PT. And mental attitudes are more 
subject to change, and infinitely more 
difficult to instill or regain, than are 
physical attributes. 

Nothing will be accomplished of a 
positive nature that could not be ac- 
complished throughout the Army by 
tougher, more realistic training. And, 
if airborne/ranger training does pro- 
duce some special quality, let’s give 
this training to everyone. It might 
even be a good idea to incorporate the 
most desirable features of both types 
of training into our regular training 
programs. 

If the nature of the training is such 
that it cannot be implemented Army- 
wide, the probable impact of some 
thousand so-trained second johns an- 
nually will be negligible. This ill-con- 
sidered scheme for the bedevilment of 
officers who already have demonstrated 
ability and desire for Regular Army 
service stands to achieve little and lose 
much. 

CAPTAIN TACTIC 


Tomorrow's Communications 


INCE the introduction of mass-de- 

struction weapons at the tactical 
level, the Army has been formulating 
a new system of tactics designed to 
allow the infantry combat team to sur- 
vive and win on the atomic battlefield. 
The two most important factors in 
these tactics are mobility and disper- 


sion. Dispersion is a passive defensive 
measure, and mobility enables dis- 
persed units to concentrate rapidly to 
strike or to repel offensive blows. 

Dispersion places great reliance on 
the system of communications from 
the commander to individual strong- 
points. Even though the strongpoints 
are expected to fight alone, they must 
be controlled and directed by the over- 
all commander. The commander’s abil- 
ity to influence the action of his sepa- 
rate strongpoints, or to mass quickly 
for an offensive strike, depends on his 
communications. 

Considering the two major electrical 
means of communication—radio and 
wire—we can readily see the new prob- 
lems posed by the mobile defense or 
by any other tactical operation based 
on mobility and dispersion. 

Distances alone impose serious bur- 
dens on wire communications. The 
labor and time necessary to install the 
system over these extended distances 
would tend to forbid the use of wire. 
But the fatal shortcoming of wire ap- 
pears during the actual conduct of the 
defense. Even if lines have somehow 
been installed between all units before 
the attack, what happens to these lines 
when the enemy flows around, between 
and behind our strongpoints? His ve- 
hicles will break our lines even if his 
preparatory artillery fires fail to do the 
job. The result will be that at the 
moment of decision, the commander 
will have no wire communication with 
any strongpoint actually under attack. 

If the foregoing is true, then wire 
should be considered only as a means 
of internal communication between 
units of a strongpoint. We must turn 
to radio for communication between 
strongpoints. 

Theoretically, there is no reason why 
radio will not serve admirably; we need 
only issue the commanders radios 
possessing sufficient range to reach 
throughout the position. We already 
have such sets on hand. But the un- 
fortunate fact is that the enemy can 
jam these radios whenever he cares to 
devote the equipment and personnel 
to the effort. 

Considering the vulnerability of wire 
and conventional radio to enemy ac- 
tion, we must amend our communica- 
tions doctrine to keep pace with our 
tactical doctrine. Another means of 
communication must be provided to 
take the place of wire and radio. For- 
tunately, such a means is already avail- 
able; it is called carrier equipment. It 
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resembles the microwave relay used by 
commercial telephone and _ television 
companies. A narrow beam, resembling 
a light beam in that it will not pene- 
trate obstacles, is aimed from the trans- 
mitting antenna to the receiving anten- 
na. Because the beam is narrow and 
directional, it is extremely difficult to 
intercept or jam. The disadvantage 
most often encountered is the necessity 
for locating carrier stations on high 
ground. This need not be prohibitive, 
however, since any vertical masks be- 
tween stations could be used as the 
sites of relay units. 

Carrier equipment in light, portable 
units is now being developed for use 
at the infantry battalion level, and the 
next few years will undoubtedly wit- 
ness the relegation of wire to a minor 
role in the communications system. 
Since carrier equipment requires in- 
stallation, we will continue to rely on 
conventional radio in fluid situations. 
The effects of enemy jamming must 
be countered to the best of our ability 
through improved training methods 
and improved radio sets. 

CAPT. STEPHAN G. MARTIN 


Counterfire Training Aid 
[sinc scraps, salvaged parts, and the 

services of one radio repairman, we 
have devised an aid that facilitates the 
training of infantry counterfire opera- 
tors. When a student used the stand- 
ard GR6-A sound-locating set, the 
instructor heretofore could not make 
corrections because he could not see or 
hear the signals with which the stu- 
dent was workinz. Only the operator 
could receive the acoustical and visual 
signals, through his headset and view- 
ing tube. 

Much instruction time is lost while 
the student tries to operate with the 
wrong signal or searches tediously in 
the wrong direction. If the instructor 
wishes to help or check he must make 
the student remove his headset and 
change places, thus interrupting the 
student's procedure. On the other hand, 
if the instructor does not interrupt but 
waits to see if the student's answer is 
correct, much time may be wasted. 

The problem, then, is to make the 
signals simultaneously available to the 
student and the instructor. This can 
be done with the acoustical signal 
merely by attaching a public-address 
set to the recorder, which will broad- 
cast the sound ordinarily heard through 
the headset. The visual signal can be 
made available to the instructor by re- 
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moving the cathode-ray tube from the 
recorder and connecting it in the usual 
place by a length of specially fitted 
cord. The cathode-ray tube is then 
boxed to prevent the escape of light. 
When this training aid is used, the 
instructor knows immediately whether 
or not the student has stopped the re- 
corder on the right sound signal. The 
training aid can be used indoors or out- 
side. When outdoors, it is a good idea 
to pitch a CP tent so that the sunlight 
will not interfere with the visual sig- 
nal. The PA set and the visual aid 
need not be used in conjunction. The 
visual part may be used alone when the 
instructor is satisfied that the student 
has become proficient in recognizing 

the sound signal. 
CAPT. GEORGE E. WHITNEY 


Classroom Howitzer 

SIMPLE new training aid promises 

to solve several of the problems in 
teaching the fundamentals of gunnery 
to artillerymen. Artillery basic train- 
ing includes gua section drill; the use 
of the panoramic telescope; the gun- 
ner’s rule (Left Add, Right Subtract); 
and the relationship between deflec- 
tion, base angle, and compass direction 
of fire. The training aid can be of 
great use in teaching all of these. 

The familiar cardboard device, rep- 


resenting the howitzer tube and pano- 


Gunnery Training Aid 


ramic telescope, which has been used 
for many years in this training, has 
drawbacks, chief of which is that it is 
not easy to make the transition from 
the aid to the actual sight and weapon. 
It is usually necessary to devote at least 
an hour to the training aid before the 
students have even a vague idea of 
how it operates. A second hour is spent 
teaching the panoramic telescope, and 
a third hour to cover the material 


taught the first hour, with the actual 


equipment instead of the training aid. 

Using the new training aid, this ma- 
terial can easily be covered in one 
hour. The aid represents a howitzer 
(see cut). The black portion represents 
the bottom carriage and the light por- 
tion the upper carriage—everything 
that moves when the weapon is tra- 
versed. The sight is mounted on this 
“howitzer” by means of a simple angle 
iron of spring steel. Nails can also be 
used. When the weapon is traversed, 
the sight also moves. Now you have 
everything that is on a real howitzer 
except a sight mount for elevation and 
the cross-level bubbles. 

The training aid has many uses. The 
use of the telescope itself can be taught 
employing the actual piece of equip- 
ment. If the telescope is properly 
mounted, the whole training aid can 
be picked up without any danger of 
the sight falling down. The aid makes 
it much easier to teach the gunner’s 
rule because the student can easily 
visualize the howitzer tube and howit- 
zer trails. The aid can be employed to 
teach the use of aiming posts and to 
show that they can be used as a refer- 
ence point at any deflection, not just 
2800 degrees to the left front or right 
rear. : 

It is also possible to lay the little 
howitzer. If you take an aiming circle 
to class, you can teach the duties of 
the executive officer in laying and the 
duties of the gunner at the same time. 
In short, it is possible to teach just 
about everything that concerns the 
howitzer, the gun sight, and the vari- 
ous rules—in the classroom. And when 
the students move to the actual equip- 
ment, they will do so with a good un- 
derstanding of the basic principles in- 
volved. 

The training aid can be as easy or 
difficult to make as you want it to be. 
A rough model can be constructed with 
two blocks of wood—one 2 x 4 and 
the other 2 x 6—held together by a 
nail through the center of each. A 
nail can be drilled in the 2 x 4 to hold 
the shank collar of the sight. 

In the more polished model, shown 
in the cut, the two pieces of wood have 
been shaped and painted, and the tele- 
scope is held to the upper carriage 
with a piece of steel bent at an angle. 
A hole has been drilled in the top of 
the angle iron, and the shank-locking 
projection on the telescope, plus the 
tension of the steel, hold the telescope 
in place. 

CAPT. JOHN M. BEERS 
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IRONS IN THE FIRE 


Transport Helicopter 


The Army has received its first delivery of the Sikorsky H-34. The 
new helicopter can carry from 12 to 14 fully equipped men or 3,000 
pounds of cargo. It is powered by a Lycoming-built Wright R-1820 
engine of 1425 horsepower. Army pilots have been given extensive 
training in the operation of the H-34, under the direction of Sikorsky’s 


chief test pilot. 


Rip Cords for Broken Jaws 

The rip-cord principle of the parachute has been applied to the treat- 
ment of military patients with broken jaws. Should a patient suffer 
from airsickness during an airborne evacuation, he is in danger of 
choking unless he can free his mouth instantly. An officer of the Navy 


Dental Corps has devised a method whereby an ordinary hypodermic 
needle to which a thread is attached is placed beside the teeth and 
slipped through the rubber bands or wires fixing the broken jaws. In 
an emergency, the patient jerks the string, pulling out the needle and 
freeing his mouth. 


Convertiplane Tested 


l'ranscendental Aircraft Corp., under contract with the Air Force, is 
currently flight-testing its Model 1-G Convertiplane. The plane has a 
rotor assembly on each wing-tip, each powered by a 160-horsepower 
Lycoming engine. Successful tests have been conducted in which 
the rotors have been tilted 35 degrees from the vertical position. The 
goal is to tilt them 84 degrees for forward flight. The Model 1-G has 
reached a speed of 115 miles per hour as a helicopter, and has flown at 
3,500 feet. It is expected to reach a speed of 150 miles per hour when 
Full forward flight is achieved. 
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Atomic Exposition 

The world’s first major atomic exposition 
will be held in Cleveland’s Public Audito- 
rium next December. The exhibits will be 
confined to non-classified nuclear products 
and equipment. Military applications will 
not be shown. Among the exhibits will be: 
chemical processing equipment; protective 
clothing; gauges and inspection devices; in- 
struments; plastics; radio and television 
equipment; models of reactors and compo- 
nent materials; safety devices; tracers; and 
X-ray and radiographic equipment. The ex- 
position will be sponsored by the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. 


Film Printing Kit 


Gordon Enterprises has developed a port- 
able 70mm film processing and printing kit 
for the Navy. The compact kit, which is de- 
signed chiefly for use on submarines, con- 
tains all the necessary equipment for contact 
printing. Among its features are a built-in 
self-timer, and a unique device for cutting 
sheets of paper down to 70mm size. 


Individual Radiation Detector 


A radiation detector, no bigger than a 
package of cigarettes, has been developed 
by the Army, according to the Chemical 
Corps. Known as a tactical radiation dosim- 
eter, it measures accurately the amount of 
radiation that a person has absorbed. The 
dosimeter is expected to replace the film 
badge. Unlike the film badge, it can be used 
repeatedly and no processing is needed. Liq- 
uids in five tubes change color when a 
dangerous amount of radiation is present in 
the individual wearing the dosimeter. 
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Cab with Vertical Lift 


Mack Trucks has announced that it has 
started production on a new type of cab-over- 
engine truck that has a power lift which 
raises the cab vertically, providing easy ac- 
Mack plans to build a 
series of trucks and trailers employing this 
“Verti-Lift” principle. The chassis of these 
trucks distributes more of the load on the 
front axle and permits greater payloads. The 
trucks are slated for commercial use. 


cess to the engine. 


Lightweight Tarpaulin 

A new type of lightweight tarpaulin is 
being produced by Fellowcraft Engineering 
Co. "Known as Herculite, this material in- 
corporates the use of nylon and vinyl plastic 
film. It weighs approximately one-third as 
much as standard tarpaulins. All seams are 
electronically welded. 


Tiny Transistor 


Transistor Products, Inc., under the spon- 
ship of the Signal Corps, has developed a 
high-power transistor that is smaller than a 
peanut. It may be used to replace moving 
parts in the electronic systems of guided mis- 
siles and radar-controlled beacons. Moving 
parts in many electronic instruments cause 
serious problems. The transistor will elim- 
inate sparks and electrical activity that gener- 
ate an unwanted noise in radios. 
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Low-level Ejection Seat 

A British company has developed a lightweight ejection seat that will 
parachute a pilot to safety even when his plane is flying at ground level. 
Previous ejection seats have been considered unsafe at altitudes under 
500 feet. This development may save the lives of many pilots who 
develop trouble during landings, take-offs, or strafing missions. When 
the pilot pulls down a protective face-blind, the canopy over the cockpit 
is jettisoned, and the pilot is shot about eighty feet into the air. A time 
switch releases two small parachutes that slow down the seat, and then 
another time switch jettisons the seat and releases the main parachute, 
which allows the pilot to float down slowly. The seat is being installed 
in the latest British jet fighters, and it has been praised highly by Amer 


ican military observers. 


Cargo Door 


Fairchild Aircraft has developed a flight-opening cargo door for in 
stallation on the C-119 Flying Boxcar. The bottom section of the door 
may be retracted into the upper section while in flight to provide an 


opening for paratroop operations or the release of supplies. Alterna- 
tively, the entire upper section of the door can be raised to provide an 
unobstructed opening of the height and width of the fuselage for an air- 
drop of heavy equipment. 

The cargo door is operated hydraulically and may be controlled by 
either the pilot, co-pilot, or at a crew station in the cargo compartment. 
Fairchild will refit 100 C-119s with the new doors. 


Automation in Signal Production 
The Signal Corps has announced that the General Electric Co. is 


building a new electronic automatic component assembly system capable 
of handling all types of military electronic equipment. The system 
operates automatically by means of punch cards. It will serve to elimi- 
nate human errors in production which during World War II caused 
as much as 20 per cent of electronic communcations devices to be 
rejected by the military services, according to Brig. Gen. Herbert L. 
Scofield, chief of the Signal Corps Procurement and Distribution 
Division. 
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THE WORD FROM THE SCHOOLS 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Airborne Statistics 


During 1954, 7,150 students enrolled 
in airborne training at TIS. Of this 
number, 5,586 completed the course 
successfully. The students made 34,- 
882 parachute jumps. The injury rate 
was .12 per cent, a marked decline 
from the previous year. 


Heavy Mortar Course 

TIS’s Infantry Heavy Mortar Ofh- 
ccrs’ Course trains ofhcers to command, 
supervise, and direct the fires of infan- 
try 4.2-inch mortar units. The six-week 
course is open to commissioned officers 
on active duty or in USAR and Na- 
tional Guard units. To be eligible, an 
officer must be a graduate of the In- 
fantry Officers’ Basic Course, the As- 
sociate Infantry Company Officers’ 
Course, or the Infantry Officer Can- 
didate Course. The course includes 
instruction in survey, fire control, for- 
ward observation, fire planning, organ- 
ization, tactics, and signal communi- 
cations. 


Leader’s Reaction Course 


A Leader’s Reaction Course, the first 
of its kind in the Army, has been in- 
cluded in the program of instruction 
at TIS. Its purpose is to help potential 
infantry commanders to improve their 
leadership ability. 

An area 60 yards long and 20 yards 
wide is marked off for the course and 
divided into 12 compartments, in each 
of which is performed one team task. 
An elevated boardwalk runs the length 
of the course. The instructor control- 
ling the problem and observers stand 
on the boardwalk. 

The class of students is divided into 
groups of twelve and each group is 
assigned an officer rater. He divides 
the group in half and gives one half 
the first task while the other half 
watches. He usually does not appoint a 
leader until he has observed the team 
attempt two or three tasks. 

Solutions to the tasks require initia- 
tive, decisiveness, judgment, enthusi- 
asm, tact, and cooperation. A typical 
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task might require a team to cross a 
swiftly flowing stream, using only two 
planks, neither of which will span it. 
The leader of the team (or a member 
if a leader has not been appointed) 
must take the initiative and decide on 
the best course of action. He must ex- 
plain in a forceful, understandable way 
what must be done and who is to do 
it. All team members get a chance to 
display leadership. The tasks are based 
on infantry situations, but no specific 
military skill is needed to complete 
them successfully. 

After each task, the rater conducts 
a short critique. Then all teams rotate 
to the next task. A maximum of 144 
students can go through the course in 
four hours. Later, the rating officer 
counsels his 12 students individually. 
He takes about ten minutes to point 
out to each student his strengths and 
weaknesses and to suggest ways of im- 
provement. 

The course is currently given to stu- 
dents in the Basic Infantry Officer and 
Officer Candidate Courses. It can also 
be conducted in NCO schools and 
basic training centers, in order to dis- 
cover soldiers with high leadership abil- 
tics. 


Air Mobility 

In line with the Army’s policy of 
increasing its air mobility, an Airborne 
and Army Aviation Department, com- 
posed of the former Airborne Depart- 
ment and a newly organized Air Mo- 
bility Group, has been established at 
TIS. The new department will de- 
velop new doctrines, procedures, and 
organizations; conduct tests and evalu- 
ations; and prepare and revise training 
literature necessary to carry out opera- 
tions calling for air mobility. 

The Air Mobility Group will deter- 
mine how men are to use aircraft in 
combat, how to load the aircraft, and 
the types of aircraft to be used in vari- 
ous tactical situations. It will work 
with helicopters, fixed wing aircraft, 
and eventually with convertiplanes. 
The new department, which is head- 
ed by Col. John J. Tolson, plans to 
cooperate closely with the Army Avia- 
tion School at Camp Rucker, Ala., and 
with other service schools. 


TIS Instructional Material 


Commander's Automotive Preven- 
tive Maintenance Training Program. 
A suggested course of instruction for 
infantry regimental and battalion com- 
manders and their staffs in order to 
qualify them to plan, direct, and evalu- 
ate the results of command inspections 
of motor vehicle equipment and opera- 
tions within their units; and to lend ef- 
fective command support to a unit 
program for preventive maintenance of 
wheeled and tracked vehicles. The 
booklet may be ordered from the Book 
Department, The Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga. The price is $1.50. 


THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL 


Artillerymen Need Math 


Scientific psychological tests con- 
ducted at TAS during the past year re- 
veal a close relationship between math- 
ematical ability and student success in 
artillery courses at all levels. 

A study or 98 students in a typical 
basic officers’ course revealed a correla- 
tion coefficient of .55 between grades 
in a nationally standardized mathemat- 
ics test, and the gunnery subcourse; 
and a coefficient of .48 between the 
mathematics test and grades in the en- 
tire basic officers’ course. 

A close relationship between student 
rank and amount of mathematical back- 
ground was also found. Roughly, three 
times as many students in the upper 
one-fifth of the gunnery subcourse had 
taken a course in trigonometry as had 
in the lower one-fifth. In the entire 
basic officers’ course, the ratio was 2 
to 1. 

Among students who had taken one 
or more mathematics courses of a high- 
er level than trigonometry, none ranked 
in the lower one-fifth of the gunnery 
subcourse and only five per cent were 
in the lower one-fifth of the entire basic 
course. Among students who were en- 
gineers, none ranked in the lower 40 
per cent of either the gunnery sub- 
course or the entire basic course. 

The testing expert concluded that 
the degree of proficiency in artillery 
the student develops during the basic 
officers’ course is directly related to his 
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proficiency in mathematics. Students 
possessing less than twelfth-grade 
mathematical proficiency have little 
chance of developing a high degree of 
artillery proficiency during the course. 
Factors other than mathematical abili- 
ty undoubtedly contributed to success 
in the gunnery subcourse and in the 
entire basic course. General mental 
ability, general educational back- 
ground, special abilities, and degree of 
motivation mus: also be considered. 


Radar Mission to NATO Nations 


Three field artillery radar instruc- 
tional teams have been sent to NATO 
countries, following training early this 
year by the Department of Observation 
at TAS. One team has gone to Nor- 
way, one to The Netherlands, and a 
third to Belgium and Luxembourg. 
These teams are expected to be gone 
for periods varying from three to six 
months and will instruct soldiers of 
those countries in the operation and 
employment of radar sets used to locate 
enemy weapons. 


THE ENGINEER SCHOOL 


Mine Warfare Training 


In support of the new doctrine on 
land mines, the Department of Train- 
ing Publications of The Engineer 


School has produced an _ integrated 
group of publications to facilitate land 
mine training throughout the services. 

Field Manual 20-32, Employment of 
Land Mines, has been written, ap- 
proved, and submitted to the printer. 
During the past year, 11 training films 
have been shot at TES on all practical 
aspects of land mines. All these films 
are in the final stages of editing. Seven 
graphic training aids dealing with land 
mines have also been prepared by TES. 
These have been distributed by The 
Adjutant General to training aid cen- 
ters from which they are issued to 
units of the active army and reserve 
components upon requisition. The gen- 
eral format of all these mine warfare 
GTAs follows a similar sequence of 
presentation: nomenclature; installa- 
tion; and neutralization. 

A film-strip program has been in 
itiated at TES, which follows the same 
method of presentation as the seven 
GTAs. To date, two have been com- 
pleted and are available in Signal 
Corps film libraries. Making film-strips 
from the illustrations used in the GTAs 
eliminates storage problems, permits 
wider and more economical distribu- 
tion, and permits viewing by larger 
groups. 

A pocket-size mine card has been 
designed, and is currently being re- 
viewed by higher headquarters. This 
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A sign for a two-lane bridge. The 

left-hand number 4 yo when the 

bridge is being used for two-way 

trafic, while the right-hand num- 
ber is for one-way traffic. 





Vehicle-Bridge Classification Signs 


The Journat was in error in two of its captions for “New Vehicle- 
Bridge Classification Signs” [April, page 55]. In using this system, by 
which drivers can tell whether or not their vehicles can cross any given 
bridge, the number on the left of the sign refers to two-way traffic and 
the number on the right to one-way traffic. The correct captions appear 
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60/80 


Two signs are needed for a dual- 
class, two-way bridge. On the left- 
hand sign, the number on the left 
is the number to which the driver 
of a wheeled vehicle must refer 
when the bridge is being used for 
two-lane traffic. The number on the 
right side of the same sign is for 
one-way wheeled-vehicle traffic. 
The right-hand sign shows the same 
thing for tracked vehicles. 
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four-page, folded card contains mini- 
mum information for laying a mine- 
field and for marking lanes through a 
minefield. It also portrays in line draw- 
ings the standard U.S. mines and mine 
fuzes, and gives illustrated instructions 
on installing and arming these mines. 

With the printing and issuance of 
these aids and FM 20-32, the Armed 
Forces will have an integrated family 
of publications and training aids on 
mine warfare. It is expected that all 
these training materials will be dis- 
tributed to the field before the end of 
1955. 


THE TRANSPORTATION 
SCHOOL 


Simulated Railroad 

The Transportation School at Ft. 
Eustis, Va., has designed and is using 
a new type of training aid for instruct- 
ing dispatchers and operators on mili- 
tary railroads. It consists of a series of 
booths, each containing a field tele- 
phone, a section of “track” with sid- 
ings, a timetable, and train order 
blanks. The tracks are actually bicycle 
chains which pull along model trains 
made of wood. The booths represent 
stations along a simulated 50 miles of 
railway, and one student operator is 
assigned to each. As the chains, pow- 
ered by electric motors, carry the train 
or trains from booth to booth, the stu- 
dent reports their arrival and departure, 
and any special action over the phone 
to a dispatcher who coordinates and 
supervises the operation. The dispatch- 
er, who stations himself near the line, 
receives messages from his operators 
and sends them appropriate orders. 

The booths are constructed so that 
no student can see into the adjoining 
compartment. Students must rely on 
their timetables and over-the-phone in- 
formation in planning action. As in 
a real railroad situation, they must 
keep constantly on the alert to meet 
unforeseen occurrences. 

The operators along the way and at 
the terminals perform such tasks as 
making up trains, writing out train 
orders, reporting deviations in sched- 
ules to the dispatcher, checking or 
changing markers and signals, noting 
car numbers, notifying “train crews” 
of simulated hot journal boxes and slip- 
ping wheels, siding trains and allow- 
ing those with high priority to pass 
through, uncoupling cars, and switch- 
ing tracks. Several separate lengths of 
bicycle chains, geared for different 
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Only a simple chain sling is required 
to lift the assembled 4.2-inch mortar 


The mortar goes airborne. An H-19 helicopter lifts it vertically, eliminating 
swinging. The weapon can be moved, put into action in a matter of minutes 


The 4.2-inch Mortar Gets There — the Easy Way 


The 4.2-inch mortar, latest addition to the Artillery’s 
weapons family, has one notable advantage over conven- 


tional light artillery—it can be lifted as a unit by a heli- 


copter. Troops at Fort Sill recently demonstrated a heli- 


copter lift, by which a mortar was displaced and put into 
action in a new location in a few minutes. The 4.2, which 
has previously seen service with the Chemical Corps and 


the Infantry, weighs 670 pounds. It can also be moved in 
six parts, none of which weighs over 162 pounds. 

The combination of helicopter and 4.2 seems to be a 
natural for rapid displacement, especially over obstacles 
that would slow down ground movement. The weapon's 
crew and ammunition can be transported simultaneously 
in other aircraft. 








speeds, simulate a multiple track sys- 
tem and make possible an increase in 
the number of trains and the complexi- 
ties of the problems. 

Chis elaborate rail setup, over 100 
feet long, enables soldier-trainmen to 
learn the rudiments of operating a rail- 
way division without the trouble and 
expense of using actual railroad facili 
ties. These facilities are employed in 
the advanced stages of The Transporta 
tion School’s dispatching and opera 


tions courses. 


THE SIGNAL SCHOOL 


Refresher Course 

Iwenty-nine Reserve and National 
Guard Signal Corps officers recently 
completed a two-week intensive re 
fresher course given by the Ofhcers’ 
Department of The Signal School. 
This course, the first of its kind at TSS, 
was created to keep USAR and NG 


officers abreast of modern communica 
tions techniques and equipment. The 
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course included instruction in radio, 
wire, comcenter, military justice, sup- 
ply, organization, and general subjects. 
Most of the students had previously 
attended either the Basic Officers’ 
Course or the Advanced Course. 


THE AA & GM SCHOOL 


School Reorganization 

The AA & GM School has recently 
been reorganized for more efficient ac- 
complishment of its mission. This re- 
organization includes: activation of a 
School Brigade composed of instructor 
and student regiments; activation of a 
Tactical Support Group comprising all 
Fort Bliss troop units whose primary 
mission is school support; elimination 
of the General Subjects Department; 
and a transfer of responsibilities for 
instruction among the various academ- 
ic departments. The School Brigade 
now performs administrative logistical 
functions which previously were ac- 
tivities of academic departments. Sub- 


THE 


jects formerly taught by the General 
Subjects Department are now the re- 
sponsibility of the Departments of 
Guided Missiles, Gunnery and Ma- 
tériel, Electronics and Engineering, 
Command and Staff, and Non-Resi- 


dent Instruction. 


Guest Speaker Program 


The School has recently conducted 
a guest speaker program, designed to 
supplement resident instruction and to 
broaden the general background of the 
Artillery Advanced Course officer stu- 
dents and officers of the Staff and 
Faculty. The program covered both 
military topics and national and inter- 
national affairs. Eleven lectures were 
given by professors from civilian uni 
versities, and military authorities. Sub- 
jects included: “U. S. National Inter- 
ests, Objectives, and Policies”; “U. S. 
Foreign Policies”; “Economic Sources 
of Power”; and “Fundamentals of Mili- 
tary Strategy.” Each lecture was fol- 


lowed by a question period. 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


In Defense of Freedom 


AMERICAN MILITARY POLICY: Its Development 
Since 1775 
By Major C. Joseph Bernardo and Eugene 
H. Bacon, Ph.D. 

Military Service Publishing Company, 1955 

518 Pages; Index; $5.00 
Reviewed by 
May. Gen. H. W. BLaKELey 

Both Time and Newsweek gave con- 
siderable space in recent issues to the 
establishment at Harvard of a graduate- 
level course for civilians on National De- 
fense policy. “War or defense,” said 
Time, “has dominated world affairs—from 
budgets to foreign policy—for more than 
15 years. Nonetheless, the nation’s aca- 
demicians still brush off the study of war 
as a matter best left to professional mili- 
tary men. Result: a hard-to-fill hole in the 
education of civilians who shape U. S. 
policy at home and abroad.” 

A similar hole has existed for a long 
time in the lists of books on war and de- 
fense. There are, of course, thousands of 
books dealing in varying degrees with our 
military policy, but they either cover a 
special phase, are not objective, are high- 
ly technical, or do not bring the story 
up to date. Oddly, Emory Upton’s The 
Military Policy of the United States, 
which is the first book to come to mind in 
any mention of the subject, is not listed in 
its proper alphabetical place in the bibliog- 
raphy of the present book, nor is Gen- 
eral Upton’s name in the index, although 
his book is cited in footnotes and he is 
mentioned in the text. Nevertheless, the 
current book is somewhat similar in pur- 
pose to Upton’s: to inform the public of 
our successes and failures in military pol- 
icy and, like the new Harvard course, to 
give civilian readers, particularly, a fac-- 
tual background for the forming of opin- 
ions about military problems as they arise. 
The book’s interest for military profes- 
sionals is obvious. 

Both authors had military service in 
World War II; both have a Ph.D. from 
Georgetown University; both are teachers 
and professional historians, although Dr. 
Bernardo is currently on active duty as 
a major. 

As the subtitle indicates, the book cov- 
ers U. S. military policy from the nation’s 
earliest days through Korea. The treat- 
ment is chronological and largely at the 
political level. The authors make the 
point in the preface that it “is impossible 
to cover fully all the elements of military 
policy which constitute the whole, but it 
is believed that readers who desire further 
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light on these topics will find ample refer- 
ences in the text.” It is this thorough doc- 
umentation which constitutes a particular 
value for military readers who may have 
occasion to investigate the background of 
some specific phase of our military policy. 

In their concluding chapter, the au- 
thors make a strong plea for avoiding in 
the future situations like the many in our 
past history where men fought and died, 
“their sacrifices and efforts . . . needlessly 
compounded by the failure of the Nation 
to provide an adequate military establish- 
ment.” They point out that “economy is 
desirable and laudable, but not at the ex- 
pense of our national security.” They 
think that many people have long op- 
posed a strong military force for fear “the 
military” would exert a dangerous and 
baneful influence upon our institutions. 
They argue that, on the contrary, the 
Nation’s armed forces are one of its prin 
cipal bulwarks and inspirations. 

As has been indicated, this volume 
fills an existing gap in our military book 
lists. It also, for the reason that it is not 
a military history and does not attempt 
to analyze our campaigns, highlights the 
fact that an even greater need exists for 
a single volume to cover the Punitive 
Expedition of 1916, World Wars I and 
II, and the Korean conflict in the geog 
raphy-operations-lessons format of Steele’s 
American Campaigns. That useful clas- 
sic, even in the edition brought out by 
Combat Forces Press in 1951, only car- 
ries the story of our military operations 
through the Spanish-American War. 
Can’t some publisher afford the gamble 
of sponsoring a sequel? 


Growing Pains of Air Power 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR II 
Volume VI: Men and Planes 
Edited by Wesley Frank Craven and James 
Lee Cate 
University of Chicago Press, 1955 
860 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $8.50 


Reviewed by 
Steran T. Possony 


This is the sixth volume of the official 
Air Force history prepared by the Histori- 
cal Division of USAF, and deals with 
the organization, recruitment, training, 
industrial procurement and logistical 
services of the Army Air Forces, as well 
as with the air defenses of the United 
States. While the subject lacks the 
glamor of the previous volumes which 
described air strategy and combat opera- 
tions, it discusses matters of exceptional 
importance which still today are of topi- 


cal interest. In competence of analysis 
and judgment, clarity of presentation, 
and readability of style, the volume is 
fully the equal of its predecessors. 

The AAF fought the war in a fashion 
which leaves no doubt that its basic 
plans, weapons and personnel were of 
superior quality, even though a great 
portion of this success must be ascribed 
to the overwhelming industrial capacity 
of the United States. Unfortunately, 
postwar developments have not permitted 
this country to rest on its laurels. It is 
therefore more important to become 
aware of serious blunders which may 
have left their imprint on present activi- 
ties than to take pride in unquestioned 
accomplishments. 

This volume brings to light many 
wrong decisions and faulty organizational 
schemes which precluded the full and 
timely development of U. S. air power 
and which, in less fortuitious strategic 
situations, might have proved disastrous. 
For many years, the present organization 
of the Army Air Forces was delayed by 
service politics. As a result, the AAF did 
not attain a proper internal and external 
organizational structure until after the end 
of the war. Planning was handicapped 
by frequent changes in the projected 
size of the AAF, and by lack of a suitable 
and accepted method of determining its 
required strength. Neither organization- 
al nor planning difhculties were solved 
by the often amateurish recommenda- 
tions of civilian fact-finding “boards;” 
the Baker Board had a particularly ne- 
farious impact. The development of 
proper offensive weapons—heavy, long- 
range bombers—was needlessly delayed 
and curtailed, an error which contributed 
its share to the Pearl Harbor disaster. 
While this may have been partly the 
fault of “ground-warfare generals,” the 
Air Corps must take the blame for 
its failure to develop first-class fighters 
and particularly long-range escort fighters 
—the AAF’s “most glaring pre-war omis- 
sion,” to quote the editors of this book. 
This failure is partly explained by the 
doctrinal assumption that bombardment 
was “in ascendancy over pursuit.” 

Other weaknesses resulted from poor 
organization of aircraft procurement, in 
part caused by difficulties of plant con- 
version and fluctuating performance spec- 
ifications, and in part by complications 
arising from frequent budget changes, 
irregularity of orders and purchases, and, 
above all, from politically imposed limits 
on corporate profits. Had it not been for 
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A Selected Check List of the Month’s Books 


¢ 
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This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 
is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a monthly check list of the most impor- 
ar books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 
e titles may be purchased through the Combat Forces Book Serv- 
er coupon and a complete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 


tant, useful and potentially po 
4 thes 


or subsequent issues. — 
ice. See page 64 for or 


THE ASSASSINS. By Robert T. Dona- 
van. Harper & Brothers, 1955. 300 Pages; 
$4.00. The story of the assassins and 
would-be assassins of the United States 
Presidents and Secret Service's organiza- 
tion to baffle such attempts. Written by a 
long-time newspaperman and 2d Division 
soldier in World War II whose style com- 
bines some of the best of newspaper and 
magazine writing. 


P. G. T. BEAUREGARD: Napoleon in 
Gray. By T. Harry Williams. Louisiana 
State University Press, 1955. 345 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $4.75. The author of 
Lincoln and His Generals tries his hand 
with the much misunderstood Beauregard. 
Somewhat scholarly for easy reading, but 
it is still a worthy biography of a com- 
plicated man. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES AND 
TELESCOPIC SIGHTS. By Truman Hen- 
son. Greenberg: Publisher, 1955. 515 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $9.50. As com- 
plete a treatment of this particular subject 
as exists. The layman who studies it will 
be able to make his own optical equip- 
ment from surplus lenses and will under- 
stand his present optical equipment much 
more intellicently. The price is steep but 
well within line for what the book con- 
tains. 


CARNOT, 1753-1823. By S. J. Watson, 
The Bodley Head, 1954. 223 Pages; In- 
dex. A biograpny of Napoleon's famous 
Organizer of Victory. A well researched 
document on this important but — 
tively little known (in this country) figur 
of the Napoleonic era. 


CRUSADE IN ASIA: Philippine Victory. 
By Carlos P. Romulo. The John Day Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955. 309 Pages; $4.00. The 
dramatic story of how the Philippines 
were nearly delivered to Communism 
through indifference and widespread cor- 
ruption in government. 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN. By Russell 
W. Davenport. Harper & Brothers, 1955. 
338 Pages; $4.00. A beginning of an in- 
quiry into the nature and destiny of man 
of which Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., has said 
“Russell Davenport has thrown a bright 
light . . . on the problem which free men 
must solve in order to be strong enough 
to defeat Communism.” 


DOWN TO EARTH: A Practical Guide 
to Archaeology. By Robin Place. Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1955. 173 Pages; Il- 
lustrated; Index. A ‘“‘first” book on arch- 
aeology for those who believe they might 
become interested in this hobby, which is 
becoming increasingly popular with mili- 
tary personnel as they travel to sites rich 
in history. 


EGYPT’S LIBERATION: The Philoso- 
phy of the Revolution. By Premier Gamal 
Abdul Nasser. Public Affairs Press, 1955. 
119 Pages; $2.00. Recent events in Egypt 
as they appear to the present premier. A 
very short book that could be important 


as the balance of power wavers in the 
Near East. 


FORBIDDEN LANDS. By Gordon Coo- 
per. Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. 165 
Pages; Illustrated; $4.75. Descriptive ma- 
terial of those quarters of the world where 
the civilized white man has rarely been. 
Not al! of it was written from the author's 
own travels. 


FRANCE: THE TRAGIC YEARS, 1939- 
1947. By Sisley Huddleston. Devin-Adair, 
1955. 360 Pages: Illustrated; Index; 
$5.00. An English reporter who died in 
1952 as a French citizen, offers his ver- 
sion of the events in France from 1939 to 
1947. The book is intenselv anti-Com- 
munist and rather strongly pro-Pétain. 


GOVERNMENT BY INVESTIGA- 
TION. By Alan Barth. The Viking Press, 
Inc., 1955. 231 Pages; Index; $3.00. An 
examination of the investigative powers 
of Congress, with some attempt to show 
the difference between useful and legiti- 
mate investigations, side shows, and those 
in which Congress usurps the powers of 
the judiciary. Probably not completely ob- 
jective but most informative. 


HOME MUSIC SYSTEMS. By Edward 
Tatnall Canby. Harper & Brothers, 1955. 
302 Pages; Index; $3.95. Almost three 
hundred pages of pliers and soldering-iron 
information on home high-fidelity music 
systems. The jacket says that $200 and 
this book is all you need for the best. The 
layman can understand practically all of it. 


HOW TO GET LAND FROM UNCLE 
SAM. By Harry Kursh. W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1955. 219 Pages; II- 
lustrated; Index; $2.95. Covers rental as 
well as purchasable and homesteading 
land. Necessarily sketchy but a good take- 
off point for the serious land-hungry citi- 
zen. 


KEEPERS OF THE LIGHTS. By Hans 
Christian Adamson. Greenberg: Publisher, 
1955. 430 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.50. 
A fascinating story of our lighthouses and 
the men who keep them lit. The book 
offers history as well as contemporary in- 
formation and is written for the select few 
who find romance in navigation or the 
magnificent isolation of these shore sen- 
tinels. 


MY NINE LIVES IN THE RED AR- 
MY. By Mikhail Soloviev. David McKay 
Company, Inc., 1955. 308 Pages; $3.75. 
The author of When the Gods are Silent 
offers an amazingly frank account of life 
in what is laughingly called the People’s 
Army. Regardless of your last efficiency 
report, you wouldn’t want to trade. 


NINE SOVIET PORTRAITS. By Ray- 
mond A. Bauer. The Technology Press and 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955. 190 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.95. Word pictures of nine 
Soviet citizens. Guaranteed not to attract 
any reader to: the joys of life under Com- 
munism. 
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POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD, 1955. Edited by Walter H. 
Mallory. Published for the Council on 
Foreign Relations by Harper & Brothers, 
1955. 230 Pages; $3.75. A standard annual 
that offers essential political information 
on every country in the world in almost 
tabular form. A valuable reference book 
for any library. 


RUN SILENT, RUN DEEP. By Com- 
mander Edward L. Beach. Henry Holt & 
Company, 1955. 364 Pages; $3.95. A 
novel of the submarine service in World 
War II by the naval aide to the President. 
Good reading with the added romance of 
the submarine to lend it interest. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
STORIES, 1954. Edited by Ben Hibbs. 
Random House, 1955. 341 Pages; $3.50. 
The 1954 edition; a standard yearly issue 
that many people prefer to the Post itself. 


SOMETHING OF VALUE. By Robert 
Ruark. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955. 
566 Pages; $5.00. Ruark’s well received 
novel of Kenya colony and the Mau Mau 
terror. 


THE WEB OF VICTORY: Grant at 
Vicksburg. By Earl Schenck Miers. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1955. 332 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $5.00. The author of the 
popular The General Who Marched to 
Hell covers the period of Grant's Vicks- 
burg campaign and offers an unusual com- 


. bination of scholarly research and vivid 


writing. 


THE WINGED LIFE: A Portrait of An- 
toine de Saint-Exupéry. By Richard Rum- 
bold and Lady Margaret Stewart. David 
McKay Company, Inc., 1955. 224 Pages; 
Index; $3.50. A friendly biography of 
one of the world’s famous flying authors, 
a man who was well versed in many, many 
fields. Short but compact, it offers much 
information about the well-loved poet. 


THE WISDOM OF CATHOLICISM. 
Edited by Anton C. Pegis. Random House, 
1955. 988 Pages; $2.45. An anthology of 
the spirit and substance of Catholic life, 
faith, and historv from the writings of the 
saints, martyrs, mystics and philosophers 
of the Church. 


WORLD WIDE TRAVEL REGULA- 
TIONS MADE EASY. By Richard Jo- 
seph and Muriel Richter. 130 Pages; In- 
dex; $1.50. 


WORLD WIDE MONEY CONVERT- 
ER AND TIPPING GUIDE. By Rich- 
ard Joseph. 64 Pages; Index; $1.00. 

Both published by Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955. Two pocket-size hand- 
books for the traveler. 


YOUR HEALTH, SIR! By Miriam Lin- 
coln. Harper & Brothers, 1955. 211 Pages; 
$2.75. A layman's book on those problems 
of male health that most men neglect to 
take up with their doctors until too late. 
Offers some really important information 
for the maintenance of health and the rec- 
ognition of physical difficulties. 








the huge aircraft purchases by France 
and Britain, American aircraft produc- 
tion would have risen far more slowly, 
and the AAF might have been in real 
trouble. 

In retrospect, the most disappointing 
feature is that, with the exception of the 
heavy, long-range bomber, the AAF “was 
more successful . . . in improving existing 
weapons than in developing radically 
new ones.” In “jet planes and guided mis- 
siles, America lagged far behind Ger- 
many.” And without British lend-lease 
of the magnetron, a key to microwave 
radar, VHF radio and many other elec- 
tronic equipments, the instruments pos- 
ture of American aircraft would have 
been poor. With the greatest technologi- 
cal potential at its disposal, the U. S. air 
power did not possess qualitative superi- 
ority. The organization and procedures 
of air research and development were 
inadequate, and this inadequacy was 
compounded by a distinct lack of techno- 
logical imagination. 

This volume is history-writing at its 
best. It does not suppress the mistakes, 
and it does not belittle the triumphs. 
There is no point in studying history un- 
less we are willing to learn from and to 
be inspired by the past. The editors and 
authors of this book have rendered an 
outstanding service to our country. 


Rival to Napoleon? 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK: An Unauthorized Biography 
By Emily Hahn 
Doubleday & Company, 1955 
383 Pages; Index; $5.00 

Reviewed by 

Mayor Paut M. A. Linesarcer 


Curiously, it has taken a woman to 
write the first really good biography of 
one of the great soldiers of our time. 
However, Miss Emily Hahn is a most 
extraordinary woman, a first-class author, 
and a China expert who qualifies by her 
experience of Chinese life itself. 

Chiang is still a subject of hatred to 
many Americans. To other Americans he 
is a platinum-plated hero. Your reviewer 
has known Chiang Kai-shek for twenty- 
four years, and finds himself believing 
that Chiang will remain in history as one 
of the great soldiers of the twentieth 
century, a man who had more experience 
with actual fighting than Pétain, Luden- 
dorff, Kesselring, MacArthur, and Mont- 
gomery added together. 

Chiang the soldier has been forgotten 
in the controversies over Chiang the poli- 
tician. Chiang has failed. Napoleon 
failed, too. 

The China of today is a grotesquely 
overrated military power; it is, nonethe- 
less, a military power, as our experience 
in Korea testifies. That it is a military 
power at all is the work of Chiang Kai- 
shek. He unified China; the Communists 
took it over. Without him the Commu- 
nists could not possibly have succeeded 
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in taking over China because there would | 


have been no China for anyone to take 


over—just a group of provinces with war | 


lords posturing in each of them. 

Emily Hahn’s book is wonderfully 
good reading. It is possible that a mere 
male might never have gotten the infor- 
mation she has put into this book. She 
has all the backstairs gossip about Chi 


ang’s family life, his personal property, | 
his political antagonists, and his relations | 


with Stilwell and Marshall. 

Chiang Kai-shek is full of humor and 
is unashamed of tenderness, At last there 
is in print a real “other side” to the gro- 


tesquely partisan compendium of The | 


Stilwell Papers. Your reviewer was in 
Stilwell’s headquarters at the time of the 
Stilwell recall. He knew almost everyone 
involved on both sides, from Chiang and 


Stilwell themselves all the way down to | 


the newspapermen who did so much to 
smear the Nationalists, extol the Commu 
nists, and precipitate the crisis. This ac- 
count given by Miss Hahn, while not 
perfect, is incomparably better than any- 
thing else in print. 

Neither the book itself, nor the jacket 
supplied by the publisher explains that 


Miss Hahn is the wife of Major Charles | 
Boxer, a retired regular officer of the Brit- | 


ish Army, and that her understanding of 
the soldier Chiang may derive, in part, 
from the experience of her own life. She 


makes it plain that the only way Chiang | 
could fight was to play enough politics | 
to have an army and a government to | 


fight from and with. 


An eminent American once expressed | 
the wish that the dust should settle in | 
China. This book, along with Herbert 


Feis’s The China Tangle, settles an aw- 
ful lot of dust. 
The Chiang who emerges is a man 


with weaknesses and a man who, like | 


Napoleon, committed mistakes as great 
as his most impressive accomplishments. 


He is, first and foremost, a Chinese and | 
a soldier. We Americans have not done | 


with Chinese as soldiers. Friends or ene- 
mies, they hold the key to much of our 
own future. 

Emily Hahn’s Chiang Kai-shek is not 
only the biography of a famous soldier: 
it is a good key to modern China. 


Defeating the Huks 


CRUSADE IN ASIA 


By Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 


The John Day Company, 1955 
309 Pages; $4.00 

Reviewed by 

Major Orvitte C. Suey 


If Crusade in Asia does nothing else, 
it will shock many readers, as it did this 
reviewer, into awareness of how close 
the Huk movement came to victory in 
the Philippines. 

It may well be the clearest picture we 


have of Communism, not as a military | 


force, but as a scavenger that moves in 
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Infantry—Artillery—Armor 


By 
Major Russell A. Gugeler 


Here is the war in Korea—at the 
fighting level. The true accounts of 
outstanding small-unit actions writ- 
ten by a trained soldier-observer 
and historian from on-the-spot ob- 
servations and interviews with the 
men who actually did the fighting. 
Working as a member of the ob- 
server team from the Office of the 
Chief of Military History, Major 
Gugeler has made the most of his 
unique opportunity and material to 
bring out the drama and boredom, 
the gallantry and fear, the flashes 
of brilliance and stupidity which 
add up to a splendid digest of com- 
bat lessons that every soldier should 
read. 


Reviewers say: 


For anybody who has ever 
served in war, for anv body who will ever 
have to serve in war.” George Barrett, 
in New York Times Sunday Book Re- 
view. 

. Of considerable professional in- 
terest to any military student and of 
particular interest to those who were 
there.” Maj. J. R. Stevens, in Marine 
Corps Gazette. 

“The ground forces would do well to 
set this book up as required reading.” 
Army Times’ The American Daily. 


The most effective literary in- 
doctrination available in our language 
to those who seek a vicarious introduc- 
tion to war at the fighting level.” 
Charles B. MacDonald, in Armor. 


$5.00 
260 Pages 
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to assume control “in a country where 
Democracy has died.” General Romulo 
makes it painfully clear that Democracy 
was well on the way to dying at the 
hands of corruption and self-interest in 
the Philippines until Ramén Magsaysay 
appeared as a leader who would be faith- 
ful to his trust as a public man. With his 
appearance on the scene, and under his 
leadership, the Huk movement began to 
jose ground until it was reduced to the 


| status of a minor nuisance. 


General Romulo was a good newspa- 
perman, and his account of these years 


of struggle is terse and dramatic. But the 
| General is also a statesman, and he has 


something else of equal importance to 
say. He believes that the future security 
of the United States lies in Asia, with 
its masses just entering a period of in- 
tense nationalism in reaction against 
years of colonial rule. He believes that 
the spread of Communism can be stopped 
once the peoples of Asia are convinced 
that the United States is unalterably op- 
posed to colonialism in any form. He 
suggests that one way to prove this is to 
implement the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty with specific machinery 
to turn back aggression. 

Our propaganda program in Asia also 
comes under General Romulo’s fire, 
mostly on the ground that it is pitifully 
inadequate. This is a criticism that is 
nearly irrefutable. 

While Crusade in Asia is not specifi- 
cally a military book, it deserves a 
thoughtful reading, especially by those 
military men who are unconvinced that 
our stake in Asia is large and vital to our 
security. General Romulo knows both 
Asia and the United States intimately, 
and he makes a convincing case. 


War for Independence 


FROM LEXINGTON TO LIBERTY 
By Bruce Lancaster 
Doubleday & Company, 1955 
460 Pages; Index; $6.00 


Reviewed by 
Lynn Montross 


When diligent research is combined 
with a special feeling for an era, the prod- 
uct is likely to be good historical writ- 
ing. This has been the case with Bruce 
Lancaster's From Lexington to Liberty, 


| an excellent popular history of the Amer- 


ican Revolution. 


Once the adjective “popular,” when 


| applied to history, was considered down- 


right insulting in academic circles. Hap- 
pily, this sort of snobbery is vanishing, 
and one of the most encouraging signs 


| of the times is the frequency with which 


historical books are appearing on _best- 


| seller lists. 


Publishers are responding in a big way, 
and From Lexington to Liberty is the 
“Main- 


Lewis Gannett. Harper is making hay 
meanwhile with the comprehensive 
“New American Nation” series, edited 
by Henry Steele Commager and Richard 
B. Morris. Younger readers are not being 
neglected, and Random House has had 
a great success with its “World Land- 
mark” series of well-done historical books 
appealing to the teen-age group. 

History, in short, is no longer the poor 
relation of fiction. History is here to stay, 
and Mr. Lancaster has turned out a 
whopper of a 225,000-word account of 
the Revolution which is both sound and 
interesting. He devotes some 8,000 words 
to the Lexington fight alone, so that the 
reader becomes well acquainted with the 
embattled farmers of that April day in 
1775. There are also some good descrip- 
tions of the Redcoats, their uniforms, and 
their tactics. 

The military results have been as well 
handled, generally speaking, as the politi- 
cal causes. Sometimes the author works a 
little too hard at being interesting, and on 
occasion he paints the lily by adding in- 
terpretations after events have spoken 
eloquently for themselves. But these 
are minor shortcomings of a book which 
gives the reader a fairly complete picture 
of the Nation’s beginnings. 

It is unfortunate that the publishers 
of a book priced at six dollars have 
skimped by using a poor grade of paper 
and omitting all maps and illustrations 
from the text. Two large-area maps in the 
endpapers are the only concession to the 
reader who likes to know “where he’s at” 
in geographical respects. 

A bibliography is perhaps not to be 
expected. But there is a good index, and 
this reviewer can attest that the sources 
are respectable as to both quality and 
quantity. Mr. Lancaster knows his Rev 
olution. 

A native of Massachusetts, a Harvard 
man, and World War I veteran, he 
served in the State Department in Japan 
before breaking in at writing historical 
novels. Specializing in Revolution back- 
grounds, he made a name for himself 


in this field. 


Background Characters 


THE FORGOTTEN LEADERS OF THE REVOLU- 
TION 
By Howard Swiggett 
Doubleday & Company, 1955 
284 Pages; $4.00 


Reviewed by 
Bric. Gen. Cuarves S. Harris 


Howard Swiggett, author of The 
Great Man: George Washington as a 
Human Being and a score of other his- 
torical studies, novels, and adventure 
tales, is well practiced in finding the 
thread of human interest to hold the 
reader. In this book in particular he gives 
little direct attention to the main politi- 
cal, military, or economic developments 
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of the period. Instead, he has searched 
out the unpublished private letters and 
other sources of gossip to provide back- 
ground and to portray the “forgotten 
leaders” as human beings. 

In the case of Jeremiah Wadsworth, 
the “Solid Man of Connecticut,” and the 
capable Commissary General of the Rev- 
olution, the intriguing center of interest 
in the background was the attractive 
Catharine Greene, young widow of the 
famous Revolutionary general. In the 
cases of Robert Morris, John Nicholson, 
Henry Knox, Light Horse Harry Lee, and 
others, their financial manipulations to 
keep ahead of the sheriff furnish the 
theme of interest. 

The chapter on Horatio Gates, most 
controversial military character of the 
Revolution, cannot be categorized so eas- 
ily. We get a concise summary of his 
start in America as a British officer, then 
as a Colonial settler, an American major 
general, the victor over Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga, and the defeated victim of Corn- 
wallis at Camden. The real story begins 
after the Revolution and after the death 
of his first wife, when Gates became 
lonely and started a romantic search for 
a helpmate. After some ups and downs, 
his efforts eventually were highly suc- 
cessful, when he married prosperously, 
moved to New York, established himself 
as the “Hermit of Rose Hill,” and con- 
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tinued in the stream of events for years. 
Gates does not come out of the story a 
hero, but at least he fares far better than 
does Aaron Burr, the subject of another 
chapter in which the private letters add 
some blistering light. 

The period of the Revolution produced 
a remarkable number of men outstanding 
in patriotic achievement, from New Eng- 
land to Georgia. Living under widely 
varying conditions and with the barest 
minimum of opportunity to visit one an- 
other and exchange views, it is remark- 
able how well they knew one another, 
from colony to colony, how much they 
respected one another, and how willing 
they were to work out compromises in 
order to achieve their liberty and to estab- 
lish the new republic. Leaders of this 
period like Franklin, the Adamses, Jay, 
Robert Livingston, Rush, Jefferson, Ran- 
dolph, and the Pinckneys of South Caro- 
lina move through this book as human 
beings. We read of the frailties as well as 
the strength that kept them going. 


The Great Creole 


P. G. T. BEAUREGARD: Napoleon in Gray 

By T. Harry Williams 

Lovisiana State University Press, 1955 

345 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $4.75 
Reviewed by 
N. J. ANTHONY 


Beauregard opened the Civil War at 
Charleston, which made him a universal 
idol overnight. He planned Bull Run and 
Shiloh and was field commander during 
those actions. He was a capable engineer 
—his fortification of Charleston defended 
it against the combined amphibious as- 
sault. For a time he commanded in the 
West. His defense of Petersburg against 
enormous odds was a magnificent per- 
formance. A popular hero from begin- 
ning to end, Beauregard was one of the 
South’s eight generals, outranked only 
by Cooper, Lee, and the Johnstons. Yet, 
though he held six important commands, 
it was his lot never to be top commander 
in a great battle. 

A most romantic figure in the age of 


Southern romance, Beauregard fancied 


himself the very model of a modern 
general, to borrow from Gilbert and Sul- 
livan. Early in his career he became a 
serious student of Napoleon’s ba 'tles, 
and his studies of Bonaparte’s gene. | |-hip 
influenced his military thinking there- 
after. Beauregard registered horror at 
plans that departed from the book. The 
application of the principle of concentra- 
tion became an obsession; yet he never 
could devise a plan of concentration that 
worked. Arriving on the field, he would 
quickly scrape together a complex plan 
that completely disregarded the capabili- 
ties of his own forces, and proclaim cer- 
tain success. But, as Beauregard and 
many another general learned through 


| the ages, the enemy can display an an- 


noying habit of not conforming to one’s 
plans. 

Mr. Williams's subtitle is an apt one, 
for many Southerners, the Great Creole 
himself included, regarded Beauregard as 
America’s Napoleon. Being forced to play 
second fiddle must have rankled deeply, 
causing Beauregard to rationalize to the 
extent of never considering himself the 
subordinate of his commander. At Bull 
Run he issued.orders as though he were 
in command instead of Johnston, and 
startled that worthy by asking him to 
leave the field. Beauregard must have the 
honor of winning that first great battle. 
Soon after he became involved in bitter 
controversy with the Administration, and 
bombarded Richmond with angry letters 
for the rest of the war. His contempt for 
the Richmond authorities reached such 
a pitch that when leaving the western 
command he appointed a successor with- 
out consulting his superiors. During 
quiet periods he drew up grand and im- 
possible strategic plans for theaters other 
than his own. Invariably they ignored 
the paucity of Confederate resources in 
manpower and matériel. Beauregard even 
tested Lee’s authority, maintaining, in 
reply to Lee’s order, that transfer of 
troops from Petersburg must have War 
Department approval. 

Summing up, it is difficult to place 
Beauregard in the hierarchy of the Con- 
federacy’s great. Bull Run was taken over 
by the troop commanders, and their con- 
duct of the action decided the day. In the 
West he showed some ability. While he 
termed Shiloh a victory and the retreat 
to Corinth a “planned withdrawal,” the 
Confederate tactical plan at Shiloh was 
prepared hurriedly. For the loss of Shiloh 
Beauregard would be blamed the rest of 
his life. But who knows what would 
have occurred had Beauregard ordered 
that one more assault instead of ending 
the action on 6 April? He could employ 
ruses successfully, his evacuation of Cor- 
inth under Halleck’s nose being the most 
prominent of the war. At Fort Wagner 
Che would insist it was a battery, not a 
fort) his conduct of the defense might 
have caused greater loss to the Federals 
had he adopted delaying tactics. The de- 
fense of Petersburg showed Beauregard 
at his best. But despite his flair for the- 
atrics, his pompous pronouncements, and 
slipshod planning before action, on the 
field Beauregard was a courageous com- 
bat leader, and an excellent one. 

With his engineer training, Beaure- 
gard had no difficulty in finding ready 
employment with railroads and municipal 
bureaus, and unlike most other promi- 
nent Confederate generals, he became 
wealthy. He fought the war to the end 
of his days, putting into print his recol- 
lections of battles that varied little in de- 
tails. He became ghost writer for his 
ghost writer. The Military.Operations of 
General Beauregard, by Colonel Alfred 
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Roman, was written by Beauregard him- 
self. And every article by Beauregard in 
Battles and Leaders, many will be sur- 
prised to learn, was written by Roman 
and edited by Beauregard. 

Mr. Williams will be remembered for 
his penetrating Lincoln and His Generals 
(not to be confused with Kenneth Wil- 
liams’s Lincoln Finds a General). In 
Beauregard he gives us a fine character 
study, definitely from the objective view- 
point. His work should find a place near 
the top of the list of best military books 
of the year. 


Winter in the North Atlantic 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
By C. S. Forester 
Little, Brown & Company, 1955 
310 Pages; $3.95 
Reviewed by 
Coronet S. Lecrer 


C. §S. Forester always writes a goud 
yarn—or nearly always if we must in- 
clude Randall and the River of Time. 
Hornblower fans will take Commander 
Krause to their hearts—he is one of For- 
ester’s almost standard characters, dedi- 
cated to duty and just odd enough to 
distinguish him from the common run. 
Thinking in Biblical quotations is indeed 
a queer aberration for almost anyone, and 
more so for a destroyer skipper in a tight 
spot, but Forester makes Commander 
Krause, U. S. Navy, sound plausible. 

By an accident of rank, Krause finds 
himself in command of a four-vessel fleet 
of destroyers and escort vessels, protecting 
a North Atlantic convoy. He has not 
fired any shots in anger; his subordinate 
skippers, British, Canadian, and Polish, 
are all veterans of the submarine war. 
Add to this embarrassment the fact that 
Krause was passed over twice and owes 
his continuing duty to the war, and is by 
nature an introvert, and we have a sit- 
uation. 

The convoy takes a beating, including 
the loss of the Polish destroyer, but 
Krause’s outstanding devotion and su- 
perior training result in what our British 
friends call “ a good show.” How Krause 
parlays an inadequate screen of four de- 
stroyers into a force to protect the bulk 
of his convoy against a submarine wolf 
pack is a stirring story, and one that 
Forester can tell probably better than any 
other contemporary writer. The reader is 
keyed up by the skillful weaving of the 
story until the final end of tension takes 
him unaware. 

This is a tale of a man, and only in- 
cidentally of a portion of a war. The de- 
scriptions of destroyer versus submarine 
tactics are fascinating to the landlubber, 
and surprisingly understandable. But it 
is the man who stands out—Krause, the 
devoted thinking machine, who is 
strangely human withal. 

It’s a corking good tale, and worthy 
of the honors already bestowed upon it. 
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This department has commented from time to time on the general excel- 
lence of the World War II histories published by the Army's Office of the 
Chief of Military History, the Marine Corps Historical Division and, of 
course, Dr. Samuel Eliot Morison’s series on the Navy. The record would not 
be complete if we failed to record a similar appraisal of the volumes which 
have been produced on the Army Air Forces in World War Il. These have 
been edited by Wesley F. Craven and James L. Cate, Professors of History at 
Princeton and Chicago Universities, respectively. We have at hand Volume 
VI of the planned seven-volume series. The earlier volumes provided ex- 
cellent coverage of the combat performance of our World War II Air Forces 
and this latest book, The Army Air Forces in World War II: Men and Planes 
($8.50), deals with the air activities in the zone of interior. This book 
gives us a comprehensive review of the origins of the Army Air Forces; the 
development of base facilities; production planning and organization; logis- 
tical organization; the foundations of the war training program and personnel 
procurement and similar administrative matters. Certainly these volumes 
are important to any well-rounded military library. 

Before leaving the wild blue yonder, we should note that we are looking 
forward to an opportunity to read U.S. Military Doctrine ($3.50) which has 
been written by Brig. Gen. Dale O. Smith, USAF, and is soon to be pub- 
lished. Advance notices indicate that it will be a thought- and argument- 
provoking dissertation on our past and current military doctrine as viewed 
through the eyes of a high-ranking airman. Following on the heels of 
Thomas K. Finletter’s Power and Policy, this should give us a full measure 
of how the air-power advocates feel we should adapt our military doctrines 
to meet the supersonic-nucleonic age. 

Our Civil War recommendation for this month will be covered in greater 
detail elsewhere in “The Month’s Books” but lest we lose our self-appointed 
status as Civil War-publications-recording secretary we must announce the 
new and highly entertaining Beauregard: Napoleon in Gray ($4.75) by T. 
Harry Williams. You will remember Williams for his well-done Lincoln and 
His Generals which was published a couple of years ago. In this new book 
Williams maintains his objective viewpoint and gives us a most interesting 
portrait of one of the South’s most colorful characters. 

Merriman Smith makes a good living as the White House correspondent of 
the United Press and on the side writes books about the President of the 
United States. In Meet Mr. Eisenhower ($3.50) Mr. Smith describes some 
of the homelier details of our President's official and private life and avoids 
the deeper realm of assessing the impact of his administration on world 
affairs. Unpretentious in aim, the book will undoubtedly enjoy a good sale; 
this conclusion is based on the insatiable curiosity of the American reader 
for intimate details of famous personages. 

In view of the great interest in space travel it seems entirely plausible to 
suggest that there will be many of our readers who would like to know about 
a new book coming out describing the Viking 10 Rocket designed to explore 
the upper atmosphere. Written by Milton W. Rosen, Chief of Rocket De- 
velopment at the Naval Research Laboratory, The Viking Rocket Story 
($3.75) traces the development of the Vikings from the V1s and 2s of World 
War II up to the present model 10. He describes the design and materials 
problems and by avoiding a morass of technical detail manages to make the 
story of interest to the novice in the field. 

Likely choices . . . My Nine Lives in the Red Army ($3.75) by Mikhail 
Soloviev with a foreword by Admiral Leslie Stevens. An interesting picture 
of life in the Soviet Army . . . How to Watch Birds ($3.50) by Roger 
Barton. A valuable guide-book for the present or potential bird-watchers 
(don’t laugh; there are literally millions of them) that provides information 
on identification, nesting habits, field trips, and so on . . . Headquarters 
($3.95). Quentin Reynolds's fine portrait of the New York Police Depart- 
ment... . R.F.C. 
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